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BETTER CONTROL 
THROUGH BETTER METHODS: 





TELEPHONE SERVICE 
KEEPS RIGHT ON IMPROVING 


Long Distance is faster. Calls go through on the average in 


1.6 minutes—nine times out of ten while you hold the line. 





Local Service is better. The operator answers or the dial 
tone comes on faster than at any time since before the war. 


Calls go through promptly and accurately. 





Equipment troubles are fewer than ever. Those reported 


by customers have decreased 15% from a year ago. 








Tux big construction program of the Bel 
System has resulted in important improve 
ments in telephone service, and has brought 
telephones to millions of people who dic 
not have them before. 


Thousands of miles of new Long Dis 
tance lines have been added. Many cities 
are now linked by networks which cat 
carry both voice and television. New anc 
modern Western Electric equipment—the 
finest that can be made — is giving better 
clearer, faster service to millions of tele- 
phone users, on every kind of call. 


There has never been so great an ex- 
pansion and improvement in telephone 
service as in the past three years. Still 
more good things are ahead for we're keep- 
ing right on with the job. 
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Siz Days’ Work in Four 











Ir isn’t often that we are able to come 
up with a story as good as the one we 
have scheduled for August about the 
Chicago Title and Trust Company’s new 
offices, new methods, and systems. Here 
is a report which shows how investment 
in new office machines, furniture, and 
systems enabled the company to turn 
out what was once 6 days’ work in 4 
days. It is one of the most revealing 
stories we have ever published, because 
it proves just what we have long been 
saying, that a little more investment in 





better tools for white-collar people will 
pay bigger dividends than the same in- 
vestment in any other items. Of course, 
we have other articles coming up for hot 
old August. We wish we could say that 
we have something which will be like a 
cool mountain breeze, but we haven't 
anything quite that refreshing. Never- 
theless there’s a corking good report on 
the employee selection metho's of one 
of America’s most progressive, fast- 
growing—yet old—companies. The report 
shows how to insure better manpower. 
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NEW METHOD 
QUICKLY MAKES 
EXTRA COPIES! 


Speeds Work, Saves Money! 


Now being adopted in hundreds of businesses, 
and acclaimed by “‘office methods” men, a new 
method quickly furnishes extra copies of any- 
thing on paper—avoids costly retyping, mak- 
ing extra carbons, hand copying, drafting, 
checking, or sending out for professional 
copying service—cuts the costs of these old- 
fashioned methods as much as 80% —makes 
legally-accepted copies free from any error! 


Now You Can Copy Anything! 
The new Apeco method specializes in jobs 
that “‘master’’ or “stencil” duplicators cannot 
touch—makes exact copies direct from original 
letters (complete with signatures and illus- 
trated letterheads) invoices, statements, 
charts, bulletins, accounting forms and office 
records, photographs, catalog pages—and 
dozens of other papers needed daily in modern 
offices. Basis of the method is the reaction of 
diffused light on sensitized paper; yet it oper- 
ates under normal office lighting conditions! 


Always Ready for Instant Use! 
Most sensational feature of the new Apeco 
method: Jn the space of a desk-top you have a 
complete copying unit—ready for instant use 
at all times! Nothing to set up or store away! 
Any office employee can make copies al any 
lime—singly or in quantity—in a matter of 

minutes! Here’s truly a copy- 
ing method that’s keyed to the 
tempo of today’s business! 


Send Coupon 


for Free 
Literature 


PHOTOEXACT COPIER 


CG 
‘id Free Facts! 


Business Methods Division 

AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY 

EQUIPMENT COMPANY 

2849 N. Clark St., Dept. D79 

Chicago 14, Ill. 

Please let me have literature and 
full information on the new ‘‘dial control” Apacs 
Photoexact Copier, and your new quick, simplified 


method for making ezact copies at low cost. 
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Subsidized Competition 
To the Editor: 


You recently took Mr. Young of 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway to task for 
“fussing about subsidized competition of 
the government,” declaring you thought 
he was too busy building railroad traffic 
to take up the ancient echoes of other 
railroad men who have spent their lives 
complaining. 

The trucking industry is heartily in 
accord with your sentiment concerning 
Mr. Young and the others “who have 
spent their lives complaining” but we 
must disagree just as heartily with your 
subsidy comments. In fact, you seem to 
be repeating the same ancient echoes in 
this sentence: “Oh yes, we agree that it is 
tough to compete with other transport 
facilities which pay no taxes, for which 
nature or our great government provides 
the right-of-way.” 

I don’t presume to speak for any 
transport facility other than the truck- 
ing industry, but I feel you should be 
given the facts on the old but still vigor- 
ous subsidy question insofar as that one 
industry is concerned. It seems so obvious 
that trucks are using “free” facilities, 
while the railroads pay for their own 
right-of-way, that the proponents of this 
argument have little difficulty in con- 
vincing just about any one they set out 
to convince. The trucking industry cer- 
tainly doesn’t send out maintenance crews 
of its own to repair a highway, nor does 
it hire a contractor to build its roads. 
The railroads do both—and besides, they 
pay taxes. 

But is the truth as obvious and simple 
as that? A good many transportation 
men and Government officials recognized 
years ago there was some room for 
argument so they determined to find out, 
once and for all, just what public aids 
have been extended through the years 
to the various transportation agencies. 
They found, first, that the railroads 
were heavily subsidized in their early 
years, receiving, among other things, 





grants of public lands equal to the area 
of the original 13 states. 

They found, too, that the trucking in- 
dustry had received no Government 
subsidy—had, in fact, paid more than its 
fair share of the cost and upkeep of the 
Nation’s highways. 

Strangely enough, the railroads them- 
selves financed the study which was made 
by the late Joseph B. Eastman, then 
Federal Coordinator of Transportation 
and for years a member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Mr. Eastman 
was an authority on transportation; his 
integrity was beyond question; he had 
no axes to grind. He and a large, capable 
staff made an exhaustive study lasting 
years. 

An indication of what lies behind his 
findings can be found in last year’s pay- 
ments by the trucking industry for the 
“free” use of the highways—$1,032,000,- 
000. The sum does not include real-estate 
taxes, income taxes, transportation tax, 
or anything but direct and special levies 
to pay for highway use. It is 30 per cent 
of the total paid by all motorists al- 
though trucks happen to be only 15 per 
cent of the total registration. This 15 per 
cent includes literally millions of small 
panel jobs and light trucks and millions 
of farm trucks who paid little more than 
passenger cars. That left much of the 
burden to the big trucks, many of which 
pay over $2,500 apiece per year in state 
after state for their “free” use of the 
highways. 

We agree the railroads are finding it 
tough to compete with other transport 
facilities but don’t you think there’s 
more to the story than the “ancient 
echoes” of the subsidy canard? The 
trucking industry is young and vigorous; 
it offers service that never has been avail- 
able to shippers before. Direct, door-to- 
door service, without delays in crow<ed 
freight yards, and the flexibility to go 
anywhere in the country; these and 
other factors have caused many shippers 
to look to truck transportation—and 
they have caused some of the more 
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progressive railroad men to look to their 
own services. Men like Robert Young, 
for example, who has tried to improve 
rail service to meet the competition of 
a new form of transportation. But even 
he, apparently, must fall back on the old 
contention that his competitors are sub- 
sidized. We, too, are a little disappointed 
in Mr. Young. But not surprised.—Roserr 
J. Test, chief, publicity section, Ameri- 
can Trucking Associations, Inc., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Earning Unemployment 
Compensation 
To the Editor: 


One of my fellow-thinkers has sent me 
a clipping of your editorial remarks 
(American Business, May issue) about 
unemployment insurance in California, 
with the question you raised, why not 
pay it only if the recipient agrees to at- 
tend a trade school and learn a trade 
with a better chance of employment? 

Pointed as your query is, there are 
several possible answers to it. For 
example: 

First, it would cost (and perhaps 
waste) a good deal of money if all this 
training were to be done at public ex- 
pense, without pretty steady and com- 
petent and personalized supervision. 

Second, there are many other reasons 
for a man’s being unacceptable to em- 
ployers than his not having learned the 
right trade. 

Third (and most important), the most 
expert worker in the world will remain 
unemployed unless and until he accepts 
the pay that somebody is willing to offer 
him, whether it looks high or low. If you 
mean, a better chance of employment at 
“a suitable wage” (the present criterion) 
that opens up the whole question of what 
it is that makes any wage suitable to 
offer anyone, other than employers’ best 
estimate of what his services would be 
worth to them. If the only wage con- 
sidered suitable is to be (as is now often 
the case) a wage not to be had for the 
worker in question, he will still remain 
unemployed, no matter what trades he 
may learn. 

Nevertheless you have approached a 
question which I have studied for many 
years, in the belief that it holds the key 
to many other questions of unsurpassed 
importance: e.g., how to stop strikes, 
inflation, and depression, and how to 
restore to the principle of freedom to 
earn the respect it once enjoyed.—Hanrnris 
K. Ranpatt, Chicago, IIl. 


International Trade Mart 
To the Editor: 


Please accept my sincere thanks for 
sending me the May issue of American 
Business and for the very fine article 
about the International Trade Mart in it. 

Mr. John Garth has done an extremely 
able piece, and the art work and lay-out 
are of equal excellence—Citay Suaw, 
general manager, International Trade 
Mart, New Orleans, La. 
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"THANKS to these 
two symbols, there’s never 
any doubt as to where the decimal goes in automatic 
division with the new Marchant Figuremaster. At the 
completion of the problem the carriage automatically 
positions itself and points off the decimal—under the Q 
symbol for the division quotient, and under the % 
symbol for percentages. Complete elimination of all 
uncertainty in locating the decimal means easier, more 
accurate figure-work...more CPO* This exclusive 
advantage and 17 other principal new advancements — 
combined with Marchant’s traditional supremacy in 
simplicity, accuracy control and silent-speed — establish 
the Figuremaster as the world’s foremost calculator. 


*Calculations Per Operator 


FIGURE FASTER 


Find out how the new Marchant 
Figuremaster can get out your 
figures faster and cheaper. Call 
the Marchant Man in your phone : 
book today ‘ MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 
| Oakland 8, California AS 
‘Without obligation, O 
' would like to see the Figuremaster 
: Please send me 

free information about the Figuremaster 


; Name. 


| Addeces 





or just mail this coupon to 
Marchant Calculating Machine Company, 
Oakland 8, California 











Why multiply office errors? 


| human to make errors, but it’s costly to duplicate them. 
Every mistake in writing is multiplied by the number of 
carbons being used. The cost? Measure it in the time it takes 
an Office worker to correct each carbon copy. 


Simplicity of making corrections is but one of many ad- 
vantages when you use the Multigraph method: 

You write just once (with pen, pencil or any writing 

machine) on a single master sheet. 

Erase and correct errors as you would on paper. 

Then one duplicating operation quickly changes blank 

paper into permanent black copies of business records, 

Form with added information is completely reproduced. 


Today’s increased paperwork and higher clerical costs 
make it more important than ever to save time and money by 
streamlining paperwork. The booklet, “Is Your Business 
Held Down by a Paper-Wait?’’ will tell you how. Ask our 
nearest office for a copy or write Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


4 


Multi raph 


TRADE-MARK REG US. PAT OFF 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Multilith, Systemat and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks 
of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 


MULTILITH 
MASTERS 
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TIM Hi Business 


Big Business is thc best friend 
of little business, and of little 
towns, we have been able to dis- 
cover. In literally hundreds of 
small towns the only businesses 
which are truly modern are the 
automobile sales agencies, the fill- 
ing stations, and an occasional 
International Harvester dealer. 
All this modernization is the direct 
result of the solicitude of big busi- 
ness for the prosperity of its 
small-business associates. After 
25,000 miles of automobile travel 
this winter and spring, we are 
more than ever convinced that were 
it not for big business many small 
towns would have been reduced to 
a few feeble stores, beer parlors, 
and hamburger stands. What we 
need is more big businesses with 
skill and foresight enough to help 
small business get back on the 


beam. 


Charles E. Wilson, General 
Electric Company president, says 
that the present industrial decline 
will be arrested after the second 
quarter of 1950 and from then on 
business will reach the high level of 
1948. He does not foresee any 
drastic decline prior to the im- 
provement which he expects next 
year. In talking about big business 
Mr. Wilson points out that it cost 
a few thousand dollars to tool up 
for the first Ford, and a hundred 
million for the Model A, when the 
old Model T was finally discon- 
tinued. He also reminded us that 
it costs up to $250,000 to drill an 
oil well today—the deep wells that 
are now being drilled—as against 
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$20,000 to $50,000 in the past. 
With this kind of money being put 
into business, it is silly to say that 
big business has become too big. 
It may not even be big enough. 


Grocery Stores, now called 
food stores, or supermarkets, 
were once opened 
second-hand fixtures, a $3 sign 
and about $50 to $500 worth of 
inventory. We recently visited a 
food mart in a town of 7,000 
people in which more than $100,- 
000 had been invested by the time 
the doors opened. The refrigera- 
tion equipment cost several times 
as much as the old-time grocer 
used to invest in starting a fairly 
respectable store. We must revise 
our opinions on what is big busi- 
ness and what is little business. 


with a_ few 


Paul Neff, our favorite railroad 
president, has hit the jackpot 
again with his booster club idea 
for Missouri Pacific Lines em- 
ployees. Every employee receives 
a set of tip cards, which he uses 
to notify traffic department of pos- 
sible freight or passenger business 
needing attention. A very smart 
pocket-sized booklet is distributed 
to employee members of the 
Booster Club which is in reality a 
corking good sales manual. This 
is helpful to employees who want 
to do a bit of selling on the road’s 
service. Another item is a rate 
sheet, enabling all employees to 
quote costs of rail and Pullman 
tickets from St. Louis to 100 
towns and cities on and off Mis- 
souri Pacific Lines. We see no rea- 


son why other industries cannot 
use the same idea, with due modi- 
fication, of course. 


Malcolm P. McNair, pro- 
fessor at Harvard Business School, 
makes a point worth the atten- 
tion of all businessmen. He says, 
“A sharp distinction should be 
made between expenses and capital 
outlays whenever economy moves 


> Projected im- 


are undertaken.’ 
provements or expansion of facili- 
ties planned on a long-run basis 
for the general growth and bet- 
terment of an individual business 
and not simply in response to 
cyclical fluctuations should not be 
curtailed at the present time, he 
believes. “If, from an adequately 
long-run view, these improvements 
and expansion plans were sound in 
1948, they are equally as sound 
today.” 


Harry E. Humphreys, 
president of United States Rub- 
ber Company, told a group of 
business leaders at the annual 
meeting of National Industrial 
Conference Board that, “execu- 
tives should strive to gain and 
maintain the complete confidence 
of the people in our business sys- 
tem, not only in the things we make 
but, more important, in the things 
we stand for. Such confidence is 
vital to the preservation of busi- 
ness freedom and, with it, all our 
liberties.” He believes that men 
who run business today must de- 
vote as much time to public rela- 
tions as on finance, production, 
and distribution. What we’d like 
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- your ‘thoughts into an ices 

has freed your secretary for other 
duties. For her, the Edison Voicewriter 
repeats your words with even greys 
clarity than spoken. 


Whether it is the disc-type or 
electronic cylinder, Edison's exclucien 
Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action “tailor makes’ 
" your voice, selecting higher tones 
which give your words definition, 
eliminating errors and time-consuming 
repeats, No other instrument matches 
Edison understandability, because 

only Edison has Ear-Tuned 
Jewel-Action. 


Edison Safety Discs can 
be resurfaced and re- 
used repeatedly. 


Phone “EDIPHONE™” in your city, or write 
Thomas A. Edison, incorporated, West 
Orange, New Jersey. in Canada: ThomasA, 
Edison of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 1, Ontario. 
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to know is, how can already over- 
burdened top executives find this 
extra time? 


Philip Murray, CIO presi- 
dent, is trying to saddle the blame 
for a depression, if one arrives, 
on industry. A smart, well-in- 
formed, well-read man, Mr. Mur- 
ray ought to know better than to 
make such statements as the fol- 
lowing: “United States Steel in 6 
years has spent $750 million for 
new equipment, plants, and other 
facilities. One would naturally con- 
clude that the workers would be 
entitled to as much consideration 
as is spent on machinery.” We 
thought the steelworkers were do- 
ing right well, thank you. What 
Mr. Murray must know, deep 
down in his heart, is that this $750 
million spent on plant moderniza- 
tion is actually a gigantic insur- 
ance policy which partially guar- 
antees jobs for the workers in 
the future. Mr. Murray, who was 
born in Bonny Scotland, must 
know that England’s and Scot- 
land’s workers are ill paid and in 
many cases without jobs for the 
very simple reason that English 
industry did not modernize its 
plant. If the country of Mr. Mur- 
ray’s birth had businessmen like 
those who run U. S. Steel, that 
country might not be nearly so 
poor as it is today. 


Union Economists and 
leaders have developed a_tech- 
nique for telling business how much 
profit it should reinvest in the 
business, how much should be paid 
to stockholders, and so on and on 
and on. Labor is glad to tell busi- 
ness how to conduct itself—so 
long as its wages are raised 
regularly, hours are decreased, 
and labor accepts no responsibili- 
ties. But sad things happen when 
labor takes a fling in business it- 
self. In East Pittsburgh a local of 
the CIO United Electrical Work- 
ers started in the grocery busi- 
ness about a year ago. The store 
is now being closed, because the 
union management could not make 
it pay. This isn’t the first time 
union management has failed in 
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business. Remember the tremen- 
dous fiasco which caused a six- 
figure loss when the Locomotive 
Brotherhood went into the bank- 
ing business in Cleveland? Perhaps 
it would be an excellent thing if 
more unions went into business— 
they would soon learn that run- 
ning a business is considerably dif- 
ferent from owning a gold mine— 
which is apparently what unions 
consider business to be. 


Walter H. Wheeler, dr., 
president of Pitney-Bowes, Inc., 
recently told a group at New 
York, “Among the things neces- 
sary if a company is to have good 
public relations is earning good 
profits. This doesn’t mean earn- 
ing maximum short-term profits 
for their own sake. Many times it 
might mean sacrificing some im- 
mediately available profit because 
of a definite sense of social respon- 
sibility.” He went on to say that 
business has been altogether too 
timid about profit. 


Retail Stores cannot succeed 
in present quarters. Today when 
skilled and experienced merchan- 
disers open a retail store a major 
rebuilding job is necessary. Look 
at what Florsheim did in their new 
San Francisco and Chicago stores. 
We refer to the store at Madison 
and Dearborn, Chicago. A month 
before this was written Charmets, 
a de luxe sandwich shop was opened 
at Chicago Avenue and Michigan, 
Chicago. It has been packed al- 
most to capacity many hours of 
the day. But there was probably 
a $100,000 investment before the 
doors opened. Old retail stores are 
too small; fronts repel, rather 
than attract trade; floors are bad; 
ceilings too high; insufficient ware- 
house or storage space is available. 
Yet wholesalers, manufacturers, 
and distributors continually en- 
courage people to risk their money 
moving into these obsolete build- 
ings where there simply isn’t even 
the proverbial Chinaman’s chance 
for success. When will we wake up 
and start telling people they can- 
not succeed in retailing by expect- 


ing to do business during 1949 in 
1919 surroundings? The whole 
physical structure of retailing 
needs to be rebuilt. But the only 
people who seem to realize this are 
the chain-store operators. 


Packard has jobs for 3,000 
salesmen—young men who could 
make $4,000 the first year and in- 
crease this amount to $10,000 or 
$12,000 in subsequent years by 
hard work—says Karl M. Greiner, 
vice president and general sales 
manager of Packard Motor Car 
Company. Mr. Greiner says that 
few college graduates will want to 
take up a career in selling auto- 
mobiles. He says that the reason 
is these young men have not been 
sold on the advantages of a career 
in cars. We wonder if Mr. Greiner 
ever saw some of the prewar sur- 
veys of earning power of auto- 
mobile salesmen. The truth is, Mr. 
Greiner, that the business of sell- 
ing automobiles became a joke 
before the war. Salesmen’s earn- 
ings almost disappeared, and auto- 
mobile salesmen were the forgotten 
men of business. Has anybody 
done anything to alter that con- 
dition? No wonder college men do 
not want to take up automobile 
selling. 


Office Costs are often too high 
because the equipment is, like the 
retail stores just mentioned, ob- 
solete. Desks are too large and 
wholly unsuited to the work per- 
formed, chairs are uncomfortable, 
there isn’t enough light, but there 
is too much _ noise. Modern, 
smaller desks, will turn an over- 
crowded office into a more produc- 
tive and less nerve-racking place ; 
modern acoustic materials will re- 
duce noise so that office people 
—including executives—have a 
chance to think. Modern lighting 
will eliminate costly headaches, 
eyestrain, and errors. And a more 
generous distribution of water 
coolers will save a lot of time lost 
by people walking as much as a 
city block for a drink of water. All 
these costly faults in offices can 
easily be eliminated, it has been 
proved time and time again. 








By Eugene Whitmore 


NVESTMENT in better tooling 

for white-collar workers is pay- 
ing handsome dividends at C. F. 
Braun & Co. located in Alhambra, 
California. 

“Better tooling” consists of 
a private, air-conditioned, well- 
lighted, oak-paneled office for 
nearly every designer or drafts- 
man, accountant, secretary, ste- 
nographer, and clerk. Slightly 
larger but similar offices are fur- 
nished for group leaders, execu- 
tives, and members of the top 
management staff. Because of the 
rapid growth of the company and 
delays in construction, there are 
a few rooms which house two or 
three employees, but the plan is 
to provide a private office for every 
white-collar worker as quickly as 
new buildings can be completed. 

These well-equipped private of- 
fices are provided for employees 
because it is economical. Experi- 
ence has proved that in a private 
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office production increases, morale 
improves, losses and time waste 
(incident to dirt, noise, and inter- 
ruptions) are either lowered or 
eliminated. 

A careful study of the available 
figures seems to indicate that C. F. 
Braun & Co. is wholly justified, 
from a dollars and cents angle, to 
spend more for tooling the white- 
collar worker than is customary. 
Here are some of the facts. 

In the old “bull pens,” which is 
what Braun executives now call 
their former white-collar work 
areas, a designer occupied about 
75 square feet of space. He was 
given, to quote C. F. Braun, “a 
stingy patch of floor space in a 
group room, a cheap table, a cheap 
stool or chair, some wire baskets, 
bad light, some cheap hard floor 
covering. Total investment, maybe 
$2,000. And as a rule, the stuff is 
used for 40 years—say $50 per 
year spent in tooling the man.” 





This was not all true at Braun 
because the company has always 
given more than _ customary 
thought to employee comfort, but 
it is all too often a fair picture 
of the white-collar employece’s 
ordinary working equipment and 
environment. 

In the most recent arrangement 
at C. F. Braun & Co. the designer 
has a private office 8 by 14 feet, 
or 112 square feet, as compared 
with the previous 75 square feet. 
He has a specially built drawing 
table, constructed in the Braun 
woodworking shops. There is 4 
comfortable stool and a telephone 
stand (the lower part of which 
houses a wastebasket). A metal 
desk and upholstered chair, plus a 
visitor’s chair, are also part of the 
standard equipment. There is 4 
built-in wardrobe, and three shelf 
compartments for books, reference 
work, supplies, etc. Lighting level 
is at 50 foot-candles or better. 
Air conditioning, acoustic tile 
ceilings, Venetian blinds, and a 
thick lockweave carpet on the floor, 
with oak-paneled walls, complete 
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op 30 Per Cent 


the furnishings. There are about 
575 similar offices at C. F. Braun 
& Co. 

How is the original investment 
justified? The cost is perhaps 
$3,500 per office. Space cost in 
this private office is approximately 
$25 a month, as compared with 
half that in the old “bull pens.” 
Braun owns its own buildings but 
estimates the equivalent of rental 
costs. 

Average salary of the men oc- 
cupying these offices is $360 a 
month. Production increased 35 
per cent when the men went into 
private offices. It is estimated that 
time savings alone—because of 
fewer interruptions, less distrac- 
tion, and because the offices are 
cleaner and there is less spoilage— 
amount to 25 per cent. This figure 
means a saving of $90 a month to 
the company. Is it good business 
to invest $3,500 instead of $2,000 
if the additional investment of 
$1,500 creates a saving of $90 a 
month? 

There are other advantages. 
The cleaning staff swishes in an 
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C. F. Braun & Company manufacture, 
build, and erect oil refineries and chemi- 
cal plants all over the world. Annual 
sales are about $50,000,000. Practically 
all of the company’s 575 white-collar 
workers are housed in private offices. Air 
conditioning, functional furniture, high- 
level light, have combined to increase 
production as much as 35 per cent. Here 
is the most important, most provocative 
report ever published in AMERICAN 
BUSINESS Magazine. Discuss it at your 
next company or department conference 








electric vacuum cleaner, and in a 
matter of moments the carpets are 
spotless and clean. The old, hard 
floor coverings required endless 
scrubbing. The oak-paneled walls 
are varnished, and the first panel- 
ing installed remained in excellent 
condition for 614 years before 
there was any maintenance ex- 
pense, other than wiping with cloth. 
At the 6-year period a new coat of 
varnish was applied, ostensibly 
good for another 6 years. 
Obviously a company directed 
by engineers, as Braun is, did not 
rush pell-mell into this arrange- 
ment and equipment of private of- 
fices for white-collar employees. 
The program has grown over the 
years. Much discussion, study, and 
observation preceded the decision 
to equip all workers with a private 
office as quickly as possible. As 
the private offices were being 
added there were many requests 
from designers to be transferred 
out of “bull pens” to private of- 
fices. At first it was thought that 
some draftsmen would prefer the 
group offices where they could con- 





other, borrow each 
other’s instruments, books, or ref- 
erence data, and perhaps chat 
occasionally. But it was quickly 
evident that no one really wanted 
to work in a group office. Without 
exception, the designers preferred 
to work in privacy. And their out- 
put shows that privacy and good 
tooling pay. 

There is still another way to 
appraise the benefits of this ar- 
rangement, explains Mr. Braun. 
“A designer or an accountant costs 
with supervision, benefits, and 
other direct burdens, say $7,200 
a year. His fine office costs $90 
per year more than ‘bull pen’ 
space. Add another $90 for good 
maintenance, first-class janitor 
service, and the like. Total, say, 
$180 per year added. This extra 
increment cost for fine tooling, as 
against eighteenth century stuff, 
is thus 214 per cent of our $7,200. 

“With this paltry 214 per cent, 
look what we buy our white-collar 
worker. Freedom from interrup- 
tions. No noise, no dirt, no sweat. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Parker’s Tests Detine 
Market tor New Pen 





Before releasing its new ‘‘21’’ pen recently, Parker 
market-tested the product for several weeks in six 
different cities, using one price in three cities and 
another price in the others. Here are the results 





By, Wel Floris 


HEN the Parker Pen Company, 
Janesville, Wisconsin, mar- 
keted its new “21” pen at $5 re- 
cently, company officials knew they 
could count on a major slice of the 
business in the $3.50 to $10 price 
bracket. 

Parker knew that the designa- 
tion “21” would go over well with 
consumers, and it knew that the 
new pen would deflect little, if any, 


from sales of its higher priced “51” 
pen. The company also knew that 
the time was ripe for releasing the 
new pen. 

How were such facts possible 
before the pen was placed on the 
national market? 

The answer is found in market 
testing. Parker spent more than 
$15,000 gathering facts and fig- 
ures on its new pen before deciding 


The 48 dealers who participated in the market-testing program kept complete 
figures on sales of the new ‘‘21’’ pens, as well as on ‘‘51’’ and competing pens 
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to release it to the general public. 

The first step was on the West 
coast where prototypes of the 
“21” were put on sale. Consumer 
reaction to the new pen was favor- 
able, but the test indicated that 
a few changes in design would 
improve acceptance considerably. 

Engineers back at Janesville 
went to work to incorporate the 
new ideas into the pen, and Parker 
executives began laying the 
groundwork for another more sys- 
tematic market-testing program. 

Sixty-five cities were screened 
before six were finally selected to 
participate in the plan. Those six 
cities were chosen because coopera- 
tive advertising programs could be 
worked out easily, because they 
had good newspaper coverage, and 
because they are geographically 
isolated. Cities selected were: 
South Bend, Indiana ; Fort Wayne, 
Indiana; Dayton, Ohio; Flint, 
Michigan; Peoria, Illinois; and 
Wichita, Kansas. 

Eight dealers in each city were 
picked by Parker salesmen to 
handle the new pen. The test 
period was scheduled to run for 6 
weeks. A preliminary survey of 
the market was made for 2 wecks 
immediately preceding the actual 
testing time. During this pretest 
period, the 48 dealers recorded 
sales of all brands of pens and 
pencils sold before the introduction 
of Parker “21” merchandise. 
These figures were retained as a 
yardstick for the scheduled 6- 
week testing program. 

The name “Lifeliner” was given 
to the new pen during the test, 
and counter and window displays 
were furnished by Parker. Each 
dealer handling the new pen and 
keeping sales records was given a 
gold signet set for his cooperation. 

Pricing policy was a little more 
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James N. Black (seated), Parker vice president and domestic sales manager, and David G. Watrous, advertising manager, 
discuss progress of sales in the six midwestern cities during the company’s testing program for the new ‘21"’ pen 


complicated. Parker figured that 
the new pen could be sold for $5 
and bring in a small margin of 
profit. But there would not be 
enough cushion to do any national 
advertising. On the other hand, if 
the pen was sold for $7.50, there 
would be funds for a sizable ad- 
vertisng program. There were 
other factors, including the uncer- 
tainties in future production costs. 

Three cities, therefore—South 
Bend, Fort Wayne, and Dayton— 
were to retail their pens at $5 
and their pencils at $3.75. The 
combination would sell for $8.75. 
Flint, Peoria, and Wichita priced 
their pens at $7.50, pencils at $4, 
and the set at $10.95. 

The last three cities named were 
to advertise under a cooperative 
plan with Parker. But South Bend, 
Fort Wayne, and Dayton would 
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have no advertising sponsored by 
the Janesville manufacturer. 

The 48 dealers who were selected 
for the program included drug 
stores, stationery stores, pen 
shops, jewelry, office supply, and 
department stores. Each dealer in 
the $5 cities received an assort- 
ment of several dozen pens and 
a couple dozen sets. Dealers in 
the $7.50 cities received about the 
same assortment. 

Pens and sets that were unsold 
at the end of the test period could 
be returned for full credit. Dealers 
could reorder if they sold out be- 
fore the scheduled testing period 
was over. 

On February 25, 1949 the pro- 
gram began. The date is signifi- 
cant, because Parker chose a time 
when sales were normal—not sea- 
sonally expanded by graduation, 


Christmas, or other gift-giving 
seasons. 

A Parker representative packed 
his suitcase and spent his time 
checking on dealers, offering sug- 
gestions and helping them wherever 
possible. As soon as the “21” 
merchandise was placed on sale in 
the $5 cities, over-all pen sales 
soared nearly 100 per cent in 
dollar volume. And in the $7.50 
cities, over-all sales jumped about 
80 per cent. 

Some customers seemed to con- 
fuse the name “Lifeliner” with a 
competitor’s pen, and many cus- 
tomers thought the new pen was 
one with a lifetime guarantee— 
something all pen manufacturers 
have been trying to correct. 

Minor difficulties had been an- 
ticipated before the test started. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Manpower for America’s 


Foreign 


Trade 





Of the 147 graduates of the American Institute for 
Foreign Trade who have gone abroad, none returned 
for lack of adjustment. The Thunderbird Field school 


hassystem for training men to meet conditions abroad 





By John Garth 


HE American Institute for 
Foreign Trade opened its doors 
at Thunderbird Field, Phoenix, 
Arizona, October 1, 1946. Its first 
class graduated in June 1947. 
Up to May 1949 there had been 
some 460 graduates. Out of this 
group 144 have gone abroad for 
some of America’s best-known 
companies or for the Department 
of State. Some of the companies 
who hired institute graduates for 
work in foreign trade are: Stand- 
ard Oil Company (New Jersey) ; 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, Inc.; Link-Belt Com- 
pany; Gulf Oil Corp.; The Texas 


Bruce Barton, advertising executive, 
addressed Institute graduates recently 
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Company ; McCann-Erickson, Inc. ; 
United Fruit Company; National 
City Bank of New York; First 
National Bank of Boston; The 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.; 
American Express Company; The 
Procter & Gamble Co.; Car- 
gill, Inc.; Sears Roebuck and Co. ; 
International Business Machines 
Corp.; and a number of other 
equally well-known companies. 

Purpose of the school is to pre- 
pare college and university grad- 
uates for executive responsibilities 
in foreign trade. Success of the 
school is evident from the way 
leading companies employ its grad- 
uates. National City Bank has 
hired 28, Goodyear 22, Sears 
Roebuck 20, Pepsi-Cola Com- 
pany 3, Braniff International Air- 
ways 4, Creole Petroleum Cor- 
poration (Standard Oil of New 
Jersey) 12. 

Of the 147 graduates who have 
gone abroad 141 are still there. 
Only 6 have returned, and none 
of these came home for lack of ad- 
justment. Past experience of 
American companies sending ex- 
ecutives to foreign countries in- 
dicates that about one man in three 
returned for lack of adjustment. 
This is a heavy financial burden on 
any company seeking to build an 
overseas organization. 


Institute graduates adjust 


easily to foreign conditions be- 
cause they are taught what to ex- 
pect in the way of food, health 
conditions, customs, weather, and 
general conditions in a foreign 
land. They know the language, the 
thinking habits, the business 
methods of the foreign country. 

For American business execu- 
tives in charge of building organi- 
zations for foreign trade, the 
school seems to offer an answer to 
the biggest problem, “Where can 
we find men to manage our foreign 
business ?” 

To fully understand the present 
and future importance of the 
school to American business and 
industry, it is necessary to review 
briefly the beginning of the idea 
and trace its development. 

Finley Peter Dunne, Jr. and Lt. 
General Barton K. Yount, war- 
time Commanding General of the 
Army Air Forces Training Com- 
mand at Ft. Worth, Texas in 1945 
got to discussing, with others, the 
need for trained men to build and 
manage America’s foreign trade. 
England built its foreign trade— 
its world trade—by exporting a 
large number of its second sons to 
every corner of the globe. The first 
son in an English family inherits 
the family business or estate. The 
younger sons are trained for the 
Army, Navy, for diplomatic posi- 
tions, or for foreign trade. America 
has never had any such reservoir 
of well-educated young men who 
were not only willing to go abroad, 
but were trained for the job. 

General Yount, Mr. Dunne, and 
their associates saw the need for 
trained men, and their discussions 
led to a determination to establish 
a school which would prepare 
university graduates and impart 
to them the specialized training 
necessary for success in interna- 
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tional trade. These men under- 
stood that the staggering respon- 
sibilities being assumed by United 
States in attempting to rebuild 
free enterprise over the world 
would require hundreds of well- 
trained, highly skilled, representa- 
tive citizens, fully capable of rep- 
resenting our country and the 
enterprises of our country in the 
very highest sense of the term, in 
many foreign countries. That’s 
what they set about doing when 
they began building a school of 
foreign trade. 

Business, banking, and many 
prominent citizens fell in with the 
idea. The Army declared Thunder- 
bird Field a surplus property, 
sold it to the institute at 100 per 
cent discount. Bankers Trust Co., 
Chase National Bank, Valley 
National Bank, The First Na- 
tional Bank of Arizona, the Bank 
of Douglas, and 15 Phoenix 
citizens financed the project. A 
number of recognized educational 
and foreign-trade authorities were 
“drafted” to contact business and 
study recommendations for the 
curriculum. It was decided to aim 
the school primarily at Latin 
America, then to extend the cur- 
riculum to other major world 
areas as rapidly as possible. 

Dr. E. E. Pratt of New York 
University; Dr. Fred J. Kelly, 
chief of the division of higher 
education in the United States 
Office of Education; Dr. John C. 
Patterson, chief of the division of 
Inter-American Educational Rela- 
tions in the United States Office of 
Education assisted in assembling 
the faculty. 

During the summer of 1946 
more than 3,000 inquiries were re- 
ceived from prospective students. 
When the school opened in October 
1946 it had capacity enrollment of 
296 students from 45 different 
states. This first class graduated 
in June 1947, and more than 80 
per cent found opportunities for 
executive careers in United States 
industry, the majority of these 
positions being directly connected 
with foreign trade. About 10 per 


cent entered government service. 
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A feature of the training at Thunderbird Field is that wives can take special 
studies along with their husbands to prepare them for unfamiliar life abroad 
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Relations between faculty and students are informal at the Institute. Presi- 
dent Yount chats with three of his students under an olive tree at the school 


Except in very unusual cases, 
all students at Thunderbird study 
either Spanish or Portuguese. Be- 
ginning levels are determined by 
placement tests. So intensive is the 
course that at conclusion of two 
semesters even beginners can con- 
verse freely, write and understand 
the language they have studied. In 


addition to language studies there 
are area studies or lecture courses 
to give students a sound back- 
ground in everything important to 
know about a foreign country— 
its people, government, industry, 
arts, recreation, and geography. 
There are courses in international 


(Continued on page 43) 





About 25,000 people visited 46 Michigan Bell exchanges during the recent open-house ceremonies. Many exhibits were 
used as illustrations, and checks for millions of dollars were displayed to clarify figures in the company’s annual report 


A Utility Dramatizes 
Its Annual Report 





Michigan Bell Telephone Company held open house 
recently for employees, their friends, and a select 
list of ‘‘opinion leaders’’ to demonstrate the company 
finances as shown in the annual report just released 





By Dwight G. Waird 


RY statistics of its annual 

report were dramatized by 
Michigan Bell Telephone Company 
recently when it took its em- 
ployees, their friends, and a select 
list of “opinion leaders” behind 
the scenes and demonstrated the 
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“financial facts of life” as they 
pertain to the company, the em- 
ployees, and the community. 
Timing the events to coincide 
with the mailing of its annual re- 
port to stockholders and em- 
ployees, this utility company held 


open house at 46 of its exchanges 
throughout the state in April. It 
put a price tag on each component 
of the telephone system for all to 
see, and it visualized such figures 


as costs of expansion, maintenance, 
wages, rents, taxes, services, and 
purchases so that all could see and 
understand 
goes.” At the same time, adequate 
earnings were ingeniously related 
to good service and job security. 

Supervisors and employees pro- 
vided with a script and props, 
conducted visitors through central 
office buildings, pointing out new 
equipment added during the past 
12 months, outlining plans for 
further local expansion, and vi- 
talizing the astronomical figures 


“where the money 
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Maps, signs, price cards, and other exhibits were used to visualize prices and 
expenditures to the many visitors who toured Michigan Bell’s modern exchanges 


usually so meaningless to the un- 
initiated in a company’s annual 
report. 

In Detroit, taking groups of 15 
visitors at 65-minute intervals, 
guides welcomed them with a brief 
talk, then introduced them to the 
president of the company, Thomas 
N. Lacy, through a 16mm. motion 
picture in color. 

Mr. Lacy made a few remarks 
concerning the company’s activi- 
ties during the past year, and 
pointed out that an adequate re- 
turn on the savings invested in the 
business is essential to good tele- 
phone service. 

The guide then explained that 
it takes more money than the 
company earns to give good serv- 
ice; that this money has to be 
furnished by investors and hence 
represents investors’ dollars put to 
work, Stating that Michigan Bell 
put $70 million into new plant and 
equipment in 1948, he broke this 
down to a rate of $133 for every 
minute. He displayed a bag con- 
taining 133 silver dollars, shook it 
to make them rattle, let a visitor 
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lift it, took a handful of dollars, 
and let them drop into a box at a 
rate of two per. second, explaining 
that: “This stream of silver dollars 
represents the rate at which Michi- 
gan Bell put them to work last 
year in Michigan. 

“Right here in Detroit, we put 
30 million new dollars to work in 
1948.” After giving examples of 
new buildings, additions, new cable 
projects, and other equipment in 
which these dollars were invested, 
he concluded, “We have some- 
thing else besides apparatus to 
show you, too. And that is tele- 
phone employees—your friends 
and neighbors—at work at their 
daily job. There are 25,000 tele- 
phone employees in Michigan.” 

Visitors were then conducted on 
a tour of the building where they 
saw all principal features of a 
modern telephone exchange and 
numerous demonstrations and ex- 
hibits. Maps, drawings, signs, 
price cards, and other properties 
were used to identify exhibits and 
to visualize prices and expendi- 
tures. Such statistics as $70 


million spent in 1948 for new con- 
struction were broken down into 
individual items serving the local 
community. For example, opera- 
tors probably were surprised to 
learn that six new positions to the 
long-distance switchboard at which 
they work cost $50,000 and that 
this money was put up by 
investors. 

After witnessing a demonstra- 
tion of cable-splicing and inspect- 
ing a main distributing frame, 
visitors were led to the motor 
vehicle display where they were 
shown specially equipped trucks 
and other equipment and were 
told: “In 1948 we invested over 
$4.5 million in motor equipment 
and other tools.” 

Visitors then were shown and 
told of improvements and expan- 
sions made in various departments. 
They were impressed by the sight 
of long lines of operators at the 
various switchboards and the dex- 
terity with they handle 
calls. Guests were especially in- 
terested in such new developments 
as radio-telephone service and 
television. 

Between 500 and 600 steamships 
on the Great Lakes and about 
250 automobiles in Detroit are 
equipped with radio-telephone serv- 
ice. A telephone set such as is 


which 


automobiles was on 
the guide demon- 


installed in 
display and 
strated it. 

How the telephone company de- 
livers network radio and television 
programs and what such facilities 
cost were of particular interest. 

There are new model telephone 
switchboards, just as there are 
new model automobiles, and Michi- 
gan Bell’s guests were shown the 
latest type of switchboard which 
is being installed in the Detroit 
downtown exchange at a cost of 
a mere $122,000. 

The repair service department, 
new cross bar equipment, infor- 
mation operating room, and local 
operating room were of interest 
to every telephone customer. They 
were surprised to learn that the 
telephone directory used by “In- 

(Continued on page 44) 
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These Figures Indicate 
Business Outlook 





Gross National Product statistics are analyzed by 
many businesses that want to get a perspective of 
the economy as a whole. This method forces consid- 
eration of all possible sectors in business activity 





by Robert SL ,* = 


Economist, Stein Hall & Company 


ALL sides of the business 
scene, signs of weakening sales 
continue to dominate the picture. 
The Federal Reserve Board Index 
of Industrial Production has fallen 
steadily for the past 6 months; 
so have wage earners’ payrolls, 
and with minor exceptions, whole- 
sale prices. The stock market is 
nervous and motivated by bearish 
psychology ; agricultural commod- 
ities, too, are skittish and weak. 
Even steel production has finally 
begun to show a downward trend 
in output. 
One of the most difficult tasks 
for management in a period of gen- 
erally easing business is to gain a 
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clear perspective of the strengths 
and weaknesses which characterize 
the major sectors of the economy. 
Too many business plans are laid 
on an incomplete view of the pano- 
rama of national economic ac- 
tivity, too many estimates of the 
outlook for business stem from a 
close knowledge of what is going 
on in one’s own backyard and a 
hazy notion of developments fur- 
ther down the business street. No 
one, of course, can comprehend all 
the workings of our dynamic and 
complex economic machine; nor 
can an over-all viewpoint supplant 
the day-to-day feel of individual 
markets. Yet without some per- 
spective on the economy as a 
whole, we are apt to make badly 
short-sighted and ill-timed man- 
agement decisions. 

One way of stepping back from 
the immediate problems of our own 
business to weigh business pros- 
pects from the over-all point of 
view, is to utilize Government 
statistics of our Gross National 
Product. Statistics for Gross Na- 
tional Product—the total dollar 
value of all the final goods and 
services turned out by the nation 
—are available to businessmen 
each month in the Department of 
Commerce Survey of Current 
Business, and in other Government 


publications. You will find these 
figures being analyzed by most 
managements who consider the 
scope of all business activity when 
they set their sights for their own 
enterprises. 

The usefulness of the Gross 
National Product method of look- 
ing at the business scene is that it 
forces us to consider each of the 
several sectors of economic activity 
which make up our changing busi- 
ness climate ; it serves to give per- 
spective to what may otherwise be 
a point of view too narrow to 
take in every important stream af- 
fecting the total business current. 

If we look at the figures fer the 
first quarter of this year, we can 
clearly see the economic pattern 
which was responsible for our boom 
and for our downturn. The box 
shows the break-down of our Gross 
National Product—the total dol- 
lar value of production—com- 
pared with the last quarter of 
last year. 

A few words of explanation 
should be made for the item of 
Federal Purchases. This includes 
all purchases from business, in- 
cluding goods for export, but it 
is far less than our total Federal 
budget. It should not be forgotten 
that Gross National Product is a 
measure of national output, rather 
than a measure of payments to 
individuals. Much of the Federal 
budget is not reflected directly in 
production, but goes as wages and 
salaries and interest and benefits. 
Of course, insofar as these sums 
are spent by their recipients, they 
show up in consumer goods output 
or in the purchase of consumer 
services. 

The usefulness of this table to 
management thinking lies in the 
clarity with which it high lights the 


make-up of our total national out- 
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put. And because it sets before us 
a clear view of the relative im- 
portance of the major sectors of 
the economy it allows us to specu- 
late more intelligently about the 
future of business activity. 

Looking at this “sales budget” 
of the economy as a whole reminds 
us that recessions, like booms, do 
not just materialize out of thin 
air. Both upswings and down- 
swings in the business cycle are 
caused by movements of one or 
more components of our Gross 
National Product ; intelligent fore- 
casting of business activity must 
take into account the trends and 
pressures affecting each of these 
prime movers of the economic 
system. 

During our boom, for example, 
the empty cupboards of the nation 
brought about a rapid expansion 
of the consumer goods area of out- 
put ; and this, plus wartime ob- 
solescence, impelled a large in- 
crease in our output of new plant 
and equipment. Heavy inventory 
accumulation and a large export 
surplus (before Europe ran out of 
dollars) added their momentum to 
the growth of output as a whole— 
Gross National Product rose from 
$208 billion in 1946 to over $260 
billion 2 years later. 

Our current recession is also 
better understood if we relate it 
to the broad sectors of business 
activity which comprise our Gross 
Product. Comparing the figures 
above for the first quarter of this 
year with late 1948, we can see 
that consumer goods production 
suffered most in the nondurable 
lines where backlogs of demand 
were fully met and purchasing at- 
titudes price-conscious and wary. 
The much smaller decline in con- 
sumer durables revealed the con- 
tinuance of pressures of demand 
for automobiles and other con- 
sumer durables. 

On the investment side of the 
picture, we can see that it was 
primarily a slackening in the rate 
of inventory accumulation which 
adversely affected production 
early in 1949; construction and 
equipment output held up fairly 
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Durable Consumer Goods 
Nondurable Consumer Goods 
Consumer Services 


New Construction 
New Plant and Equipment 
Additions to Inventory 


Non-Government Export Surplus 


Federal Purchases 
State and Local Purchases 


Total Gross National Product 





Yearly Rate of Gross National Product 
In Billions of Dollars 


December March 
1948 1949 
$ 22.9 $ 21.5 
105.1 101.4 
53.0 53.7 
14.7 13.5 
22.7 22.0 

5.3 2.2 
—0.4 1.5 
25.2 23.5 
16.3 16.7 
264.8 256.0 








well. During this period Govern- 
ment buying and exports contrib- 
uted little toward speeding up or 
slowing down our total rate 
of output. 

Just as Gross National Product 
analysis makes it easier to under- 
stand the recent past, so it can 
help us to project our thinking 
into the future. 

During the last half of this 
year, we are apt to find that the 
investment sphere will be the most 
critical sector of the economy and 
the one which management should 
follow most carefully. We know 
that both public and private esti- 
mates of investment spending 
point toward a_ substantially 
lower rate of plant expansion by 
the end of 1949. Inventory ac- 
cumulation is largely a thing of 
the past, and we can expect that 
the economy will live partly off 
its stocks—to the detriment of 
new orders with suppliers. By and 
large it can be said that the extent 
of our business softening will de- 
pend largely on the volume of our 
business spending for plant and 
equipment and inventory. 

We can expect to find that 
consumer expenditures, which 
played such an active role in pro- 
moting the boom, will fall into a 
much more passive state. Tradi- 
tionally consumer output follows 
the trend of over-all business. 

The backlog that is left for con- 


sumer durables will give consumer 
output more resiliency and more 
independent momentum than we 
might otherwise have had; never- 
theless we can now anticipate that 
consumer goods production will 
largely reflect the activity of the 
business community as a whole, 
rather than strongly affect it as a 
force in its own right. 

The outlook points toward a 
lower rate of dynamic investment 
expenditures and to a correspond- 
ingly diminished rate of consumer 
goods output. If our Gross Na- 
tional Product is to level off its 
downward trend, we must look for 
a compensating increase _ else- 
where. Obviously the only sector 
of Gross Product which can be 
increased in the near term future 
is the sector of Government pur- 
chases. Not only do Government 
purchases of goods provide di- 


-rectly for production, but Govern- 


ment payrolls and interest and 
other expenditure help maintain 
our consumer demand and help 
sustain a market which will en- 
courage more capital expenditures. 
The perspective on the national 
scene afforded us by the viewpoint 
of Gross National Product serves 
to emphasize once again the im- 
portance of Government expendi- 
tures as a potential force for 
stability while our economy is 
undergoing its major postwar 
transition. 
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Figures that Help Top 





Management Decide 





Pacific Lumber Company lifted the iron curtain be- 
tween management and the acccounting department 
by changing over to a newsystem based on 13 four-week 
periods, and which uses electrically punched cards 





E WANT to lift the iron cur- 

tain between management and 
the accounting end of the busi- 
ness,” said the president of 
Pacific Lumber Company some 
time back when he was discussing 
a new accounting system for the 
big lumber mill. 

And that is exactly what they 
have done. Lifted the iron curtain 
between management and the ac- 
counting department. In some busi- 
nesses the accounting department 
is never really understood by top 
management. Consequently the ac- 
counting department never is able 
to serve such a management as it 
needs to be served. 

One of the reasons for the iron 
curtain was “too many handwrit- 
ten records.” Another reason was 
the old annual accounting system, 
making it difficult to compare 
expenses, sales, costs, production 
with previous years. Two steps 
were recommended to eliminate 


both these antiquated systems. 
First, a 13-period accounting 
year was adopted for produc- 


tion records and cost accounting. 
This gives 13 four-week periods. 
It is easier to compute everything 
on this basis, and easier for man- 
agement to compare and study 
such records. 

Next step was to adopt elec- 
trically punched cards for all 
major accounting procedures. Em- 
ployee time reports, purchase in- 
voices, supply stock requisitions, 
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sales invoices, and miscellaneous 
journal vouchers are now used as 
original entries, from which the 
following cards are made: 

Payroll distribution cards 

Voucher distribution cards 

Stock requisition cards 

Sales analysis cards 

Miscellaneous journal cards. 

These cards are listed, proved 
to predetermined controls, and 
filed by source. At the end of each 
period the cards are tabulated by 
source to produce journal voucher 
entries. 

On tabulating machines the 
cards produce the following 
journals: 

Payroll distribution 

Voucher distribution 

Stock distribution 

Sales distribution 

Others (miscellaneous). 

With the journals posted by 
machine, the five groups of cards 
are merged and sorted by account 
number. The merged cards produce 
statement of 
financial position, combined income 
account, departmental operating 
statements, a _ general ledger, 
operating expense statements, and 
the operating expense ledger. 

For example, the sales analysis 
cards are used to produce a sales 
analysis by sizes, grades, patterns, 
and territories. With this data, 
furnished promptly and quickly 
enough to enable quick action, the 


a sales analysis, 


sales administration can see almost 


at a glance what sizes and grades 
are selling, in which territories. 
It can tell in time to do something 
about it, territories are 
thriving, and which ones need at- 
tention. It is a real tool for sales 
management to have these analyses 
while they are still “hot.” 

All of the various other state- 
ments are invaluable to manage- 
ment. Decisions can be made with 
greater precision because they are 
based on late figures. There is less 
need for guessing and surmising, 
because the latest figures are 
always available. Earl F. Bethard, 
methods and management depart- 
ment of Lester Herrick and 
Herrick, supervised and worked 
out the planning of the new ac- 
counting procedures and set up 
the system. 

In commenting upon the 13 
four-week period plan of account- 
ing it is pointed out that: 

Each accounting period is uni- 
form in number of days. One period 


what 


may be compared with another 
without the disadvantages of the 
calendar 
period may cover a few more days 
than the other. 

Each period is a multiple of 1 
week and the periods all end on 


month in which one 


the same day of the week. 
Overhead cost has the same re- 
lation to production cost for each 
period because annual and montlily 
salaries are averaged over 13 
periods with the same number of 
days instead of 12 periods varying 
in number of days. In the calendar 
month basis, the cost of overhead 
per unit is greater in the short 
month than in the long month. 
Payroll periods may be for 2 
calendar weeks and the end of 
every other payroll period will 
coincide with the accounting period 
of 4 weeks. This greatly simpli- 
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fies payroll calculations and 
avoids payroll accruals to recon- 
cile a payroll period to an 
accounting period. 

Any plan which facilitates labor 
cost reporting in a lumber opera- 
tion is an important advantage. 
Under the 2-week payroll period 
and 4-week financial accounting 
period Pacific Lumber can produce 


complete labor cost analysis, in- 


cluding salary overhead every 2 
weeks. The labor analysis covers 
cash and every operation showing 
production, man-hours, labor cost, 
cost per man-hour, man-hour per 
thousand feet produced, and labor 
costs per thousand feet of lumber. 
These comparable. 
Semimonthly 


reports are 
accounts are not 
comparable because of the uneven 
days. 





These are some of the chief ad- 
vantages found by Pacific Lumber 
Company in their new accounting 
procedure. It has been a great aid 
to top management and has given 
management more facts on which 
to base decisions. And while the 
cost is considerable, the better 
figures are more than worth the 
expense necessary to produce the 
numerous reports. 





How to Smash the Payroll Bottleneck 


AYROLL figuring, usually a 

routine operation, occasionally 
can become a major company 
headache. This was the case a few 
years ago at the Applied Arts 
Corporation of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, which increased its em- 
ployees from 35 in 1934 to more 
than 300 in the early 1940's. Like 
many companies, Applied Arts 
had concentrated its attention on 
problems of production and dis- 
tribution, and the payroll bottle- 
neck came as quite a shock. 

Lewis Overeiner, secretary- 
treasurer of the company, got the 
job of breaking the payroll 
dilemma. “In our old system,” he 
explains, “gross earnings had first 
to be computed from the clock 
card. Then deductions, such as 
union dues, social security, and 
others had to be summarized. 
These were then subtracted from 
each individual gross to arrive at 
net earnings, which in turn were 
typed on individual employee earn- 
ings records and pay checks. Tapes 
had to be taken on each item to be 
checked against clock cards to 


eliminate errors made during 
transcriptions. When this was 


done each figure was handposted 
again to the payroll summary and, 
of course, tapes had to be taken 
again to make sure no errors oc- 
curred here.” 

What was called for was a 
mechanical method to eliminate the 
possibility for error and the con- 
sequent need for checking. Mr. 
Overeiner found a desk model pay- 
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roll machine well suited to their 
needs. “With our new machine,” he 
says, “all three check, 
earnings record, and payroll sum- 
mary—are simultaneously posted 
from clock cards in one easy opera- 
tion. Gross earnings still must be 
computed on each clock card, but 
it is not necessary to summarize 
deductions and subtract them from 
gross earnings. The 
merely enters gross earnings in the 
machine. As each deduction is 
picked up to be subtracted, she 
touches the motor bar and the ma- 
chine automatically 
tabulates from left to right, and 





forms 





operator 


subtracts, 


prints the figures on all three 
forms. Net earnings are computed 
and printed at the touch of a 
single key.” 

The new method, management 
has shown, is as impregnable to 
mistake as the old was vulnerable 
to error. It eliminates unnecessary 
figuring, while automatic compu- 
tation removes the possibility of 
human error and visible dials allow 
the operator to “take a reading” 
at any time without taking a total. 
Forms are handled only once, and 
with the visible front-feed car- 
riage, they are easily inserted and 
immediately aligned in the machine. 





The Applied Arts Corporation’s new payroll system has eliminated all}payroll 
summary tapes, and records are now more legible, accurate, and up to][date 
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Starck Reduces Overhe: 


es 
~~ at 


P. A. Starck Piano Company’s new factory covers 65,000 square feet, and there is a retail outlet in the section at the right. 
Vice President Brent Starck has his office here, but general offices, and another retail outlet, are in downtown Chicago 





The number of ceilings over heads of employees at 
the P. A. Starck Piano Co. was reduced from five to 
one recently when the company moved into a new 
one-floor building, and costs have also been reduced 





HAT is believed to be the only 

piano factory in the world in 
a one-floor building started pro- 
duction recently in Chicago, and 
by this fall expects to be attuned 
to capacity output. 

The P. A. Starck Piano Co. 
moved into its new building several 
weeks ago after turning out pianos 
in multistory factories since 1891. 
Before moving into the new plant, 
Starck occupied for 35 years a 
five-story structure in the Windy 
City, and before that was in an- 
other multistory building. 

Starck is following the example 
of other manufacturing companies 
that have watched their costs drop 
after moving into one-floor plants. 

Although virtually all phases 
in the manufacture of pianos re- 
quire hand operations, Starck has 
the closest thing to mass produc- 
tion that is possible in the indus- 
try. In one particular instance, 
an amazing amount of time and 
effort is saved. In the early stages 
of the piano manufacturing proc- 
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ess, wood must go through a 
jointer machine, and in Starck’s 
old five-story building, this ma- 
chine was in the basement. From 
there the wood went to the trim 
saw on the third floor, then back 
to the basement for operations on 
the double-spindle shaper, and once 
more returned to the third floor 
for a sanding machine operation. 

In the new one-story factory, all 
these machines are within a few 
feet of one another, and the piano 
wood travels a short distance com- 
pared to its up’s and down’s in the 
old five-floor building. 

Another strong point for the 
one-story factory is that humidity 
control is less of a problem. When 
wood is moved from a dry room to 
one that is humid, there is danger 
of warping. And this danger was 
certainly prevalent in a plant that 
had several floors and a basement. 
Starck’s new building, however, is 
all under one roof, and there is 
only one seetion that is shut off in 
any way. The finishing room is 



















ik 


partitioned with sliding doors to 
keep it dust-free, since all paint 
spraying is done here. A dust- 
collecting system helps keep the 
entire plant free from dust, but 
added precautions are taken in the 
finishing room. 

The new factory has 65,000 
square feet of space, and according 
to Brent Starck, vice president, 
120 men will be able to turn out 
the same work that required 160 to 
170 men in the old building. 

Mr. Starck lists three separate 
divisions where his company is 
trying to reduce costs: Materials, 
overhead, and labor. Price of ma- 
terials is fairly constant, and 
about the only saving possible 
here is by buying in carload lots. 
The company’s new building has 
cut down on overhead costs, be- 
cause it requires less fuel con- 
sumption for heating, and gencral 
maintenance costs are less. Savings 
in labor, of course, are possible 
through new machinery. 

New machines and equipment 
have been installed throughout 
the plant, and they are bringing 
about many savings in time and 
money. For example, a new fork- 
lift truck takes the place of four 
men. Heretofore, six men were 
needed to unload lumber from 
freight cars, and they would 
stack it about 11 feet high for 
drying. The men would then move 
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the lumber into drying kilns for 
further moisture removal. After 
this process, the lumber was ready 
to be cut, shaped, and finished 
for the pianos. 

With the new 15,000-pound lift 
truck, two men can handle the 
lumber, and they stack it 15 feet 
high in three packages of 5 feet 
each. Once stacked on the lift 
truck, the lumber does not have 
to be moved by hand until some 
of it is needed in the factory. 
Thus, there is a considerable sav- 
ing in this one operation. 

Starck’s building has a double- 
monitor type roof which lets in a 
great deal of light. Then, too, 
there are windows on all sides. 
Artificial illumination is furnished 
by fluorescent lights. 

With retail outlets in Chicago, 
Detroit, and Boston, Starck is 
gearing itself for peak production. 
Plans are being made for open- 
ing new outlets, and the company 
expects to be producing about 15 
pianos a day later this year. 

The company is not pessimistic 
about the future of the piano 
business, because, as Brent Starck 
says, television will bring the 
family into the home. And when 
this happens, the company expects 
that more people will become in- 
terested in pianos. Television, in 
fact, should be an excellent medium 
for piano advertising, according 
to Mr. Starck. 

Back in 1926 the advent of 
dynamic speakers for radios struck 
the piano industry a terrific blow, 
but later the radio became a good 
source of advertising, for people 
could appreciate the sound of ad- 
vertised pianos. Television is ex- 
pected to add sight to this adver- 
tising. Starck has already done 
some advertising on television but 
believes that there aren’t enough 
sets in homes yet to bring the best 
results. 

While many piano manufactur- 
ers are playing a sad note of 
despair and are cutting down on 
their operations, the P. A. Starck 
Piano Co. is planning for top 
production. It’s an example of 
what can be done with a little 
effort and optimism. 


With this new 15,000-pound lift truck, two workers handle the same amount of 
lumber and stack it higher than six men could at Starck’s multistory factory 





These machines (above) were three floors apart in the old building, and a lot 
of time was lost. Starck’s finishing room (below) has the latest equipment 











A key factor in Keystone’s new public relations is explaining company operations to stockholders. It is done personally, 
as shown in this picture of a member of the company’s public relations staff explaining the annual report for this year 


Building New Good Will 


Licks Old Problems 





The buyers’ market is here, and many companies are 
discovering that somehow they need to find a way to 
get more good will and cooperation. Keystone Steel 
got it by cooperating with others—and here’s how 





By Henry M. Gallagher, je. 


M*s Y modern corporations find 
themselves under fire today 
because of misunderstandings. One 
of the prime reasons for a great 
many of these misunderstandings 
lies in the acute lack of informa- 
tion in the hands of the public. 
During World War II many cor- 


porate managements suddenly be- 
came aware of this need for 
public relations effort; but, like 
so many war tasks, the job of 
keeping good relations with the 
community was created hurriedly 
out of whole cloth and has hardly 
been examined since. 


The result has been that man- 
agements often fail to put their 
story across as vigorously and 
effectively as they might. Many 
companies blatantly plaster the 
names of their organizations 
across the face of any publicity 
material released in the mistaken 
belief that repetition of the name 
alone will sell the company. Many 
of these same companies give al- 
most no information about their 
approach to questions of the day 
and show no more inclination to 
help shoulder community problems 
than to insist on their own 
righteousness. 

Such criticism is being met ef- 
fectively by the Keystone Steel & 
Wire Co. of Peoria, Illinois. 


Known as a leader in public rela- 
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Left, two Keystone people sort profit-sharing checks for employees; the picture was released to Peoria newspapers. At 
right, workers watch posting of another news picture showing the presentation of a 25-year pin to one of them recently 


tions work in the steel industry, 
this company has worked out a 
successful postwar program of 
public relations based on under- 
standing with the local community 
and extensive contact with com- 
pany stockholders. 

Management at Keystone em- 
barked on the program early in 
1946. Executives and board mem- 
bers at this time became aware 
that there was some misunder- 
standing both in the community at 
large and among stockholders as 
to how the company was being run. 
Although profits had been excel- 
lent, dividends regular, and modern 
reports were mailed annually to 
the 2,500 stockholders, many 
shares of stock were not being 
voted at annual meetings. 

It was decided that the first 
essential was to bring home to 
stockholders the changes that had 
taken place in the company during 
the war, to tell them about post- 
war plans and operations, and an- 
swer questions that were not cov- 
ered in annual reports. Effective 
stockholder participation in the 
management of the company 
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Cooperation with the community is important. A Keystone photograph taken 
for Community Fund shows Boy Scouts distributing Christmas Seal posters. 
This picture, distributed locally, is just one example of the type of donations to 
community activity that pay off in a bounty of good will and understanding 
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would greatly strengthen Key- 
stone’s position, it was felt, and 
in order to get the necessary 
interest aroused a widespread pro- 
gram was initiated. 

Personal contact is the key to 
this phase of Keystone’s public 
relations program. As the work 
progressed, however, many refine- 
ments and principles that were not 
seen in the beginning came into 
view. Although the stockholder 
relations program was a substan- 
tial success, there were other fields 
to conquer as well, if the company 
wished to continue its operations 
on the most satisfactory basis. 

Keystone men found that there 
was comparatively little under- 
standing of the company in its 
home city of Peoria. Although it 
is one of the older enterprises in 
the city and one of the largest 
industries located there, it was 
almost unknown. This situation 
also received the attention of 
company officers, who found that 
many of the ideas that applied 
to stockholder good will applied 
to community feeling as well. 

Of the greatest importance to 
both the community and _ stock- 
holder relations programs, directed 
by Vice President W. V. McAdoo, 
is the concentration on facts and 
activities rather than personalities 
of executives. As L. W. Hesse, 
community relations director, puts 
it, “There’s no big brass featured 
with us—we know people are in- 
terested in what we are actually 
doing.” 

Equal emphasis is put on the 
fact that the effort must represent 
sincerity on the part of manage- 
ment. Unless the ideas and prin- 
ciples promoted by the company 
actually represent the company’s 
philosophy and practices, any 
program of public relations is a 
waste of time. Keystone executives 
realize that good relations with the 
community and stockholders are 
not the result of a one-shot propo- 
sition. Only a continuing program 
will show fruits, and then only if 
people are able to compare what 
the company says with its actions 
and find in both places the same 
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fundamental approach of good will 
and understanding. 

Management has also been some- 
what hesitant about parading the 
name of Keystone everywhere 
possible. Other industries have 
used this technique in publicity 
with fundamental error, executives 
maintain. If the emphasis can be 
put on working with organizations 
and people in the community on 
community projects or if it can 
be put on the broader aspects of 
modern industrial life, the program 
can be made that much more at- 
tractive. Keystone’s participation, 
these men explain, should not be 
emphasized any more than is that 
of such organizations as_ the 
American Legion or the Kiwanis 
Club—and possibly even less. It 
should be made clear that the com- 
pany is not making its efforts 
primarily for the sake of publicity, 
but is really interested in the good 
of the community. 

Personal interviews with stock- 
holders at the beginning of the 
program in 1946 showed clearly 
that there was a widespread lack 
of information as well as a feeling 
of detachment. “Annual reports 
are so complicated,” one man said, 
voicing a general opinion. “I’m 
glad to have this information ex- 
plained to me.” “This personal call 
is the next best thing to a plant 
visit,” a prominent eastern busi- 
nessman commented. “It makes me 
feel so much closer to the company 
to know somebody who works 
there,” a California housewife 
remarked. 

The interviews covered almost 
all the company’s stockholders and 
are followed up by a quarterly 
magazine showing the facts behind 
the production, distribution, and 
personnel programs. Quarterly re- 
ports and annual reports to new 
stockholders are accompanied by 
a personal letter welcoming them. 

Community-wise the program 
has found many media for success- 
ful operation. Radio, car-card, and 
newspaper advertising to tell the 
company’s story has been in use 
from the first. Courtesy benches 
spotted at Peoria bus stops have 


been purchased by the company. 
News releases are built around 
employee events such as the award- 
ing of 25-year pins, release of 
financial statements, or unusual 
happenings in the organization. 
Advertising is run in the programs 
for local activities. About 500 
local people receive the quarterly 
publication Keynotes and other 
published material about the com- 
pany. Five or six junior executives 
are always on call to make talks 
to organizations throughout the 
area on such topics as “Where Our 
Steel Is Going” or “Practical 
Land Use.” 

The company welcomes plant 
tours and maintains a staff of 
sales trainees as regular guides 
who conduct such tours by ar- 
rangement at any time. A program 
has been developed in cooperation 
with local elementary schools 
through which eighth-grade stu- 
dents study steelmaking in class- 
rooms where a good deal of the 
material is supplied by the com- 
pany, and they are later able to 
see the actual processes at the 
plant. Memberships are maintained 
in most community activities by 
employees of Keystone. Junior 
executives are encouraged to work 
with local organizations such as 
the Planning Commission, Boy 
Scouts, Association of Commerce, 
Community Fund, YMCA, and 
other civic groups. Senior execu- 
tives are often found on the boards 
of these organizations. 

In addition to such factors, the 
company takes an active interest 
in community drives and cam- 
paigns as well as contributing 
generously to community charities, 
social agencies, and civic organiza- 
tions. Special care is taken to 
see that individuals are active in 
these organizations—throughout 
this work emphasis is laid on the 
individuals and the work they are 
doing, rather than the company. 
The plant photographer works on 
activities for community and social 
agencies which are then furnished 
prints without charge. And the 
plant itself is kept in the most 

(Continued on page 46) 
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McBe 
facts « 
Does 

syster 
meth« 





President 


1. Can’t commit himself when important de- 
cisions require accurate, up-to-date operating figures. 
Reserves judgment awaiting sales, inventory, and 
production data buried in files and ledgers. Modern 
McBee methods would make his life easier. They’d 
put vital information at his beck and call and wouldn’t 
require expensive equipment or special personnel. 


Sales Manager 


2. Gets all wound up when breakdowns on field 
force report figures come through too late to keep him 
on the ball. McBee Unit Analysis would provide a 
day-to-day check... help him spot profit-impairing 
field conditions quickly, detect current trends and 
short-notice changes in the sales outlook. He’d have 
fresh facts in time to switch strategy fast. 


(2 — Major leaguers with two strikeson’m © 


Comptroller 


3. Has a low batting average when it comes to 
getting fiscal reports out on time. Low-cost Keysort 
cards would give him a running breakdown on his cost 
accounting, and every scrap of information would fit 
into place at the end of the month. Keysort cards 
would put an end to payroll headaches, too, by 
balancing time tickets and payrolls daily. 


Production Manager 


4. Opportunities slip through his fingers 
because he can’t work out short-cuts until it’s too late. 
Flexible Keysort cards would maintain constant cost 
controls for each man and machine, show him just 
what’s needed where, when, in time for him to plan 
ahead on tool part and material requisitions. Keysort 
cards would step up shop efficiency, too. 


McBee puts accurate management 
facts on your desk when you need them. 
Does it at less cost than any other 
system. Does it with simple, flexible 
methods and machines that any girl 
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in your office can understand. Take 
Keysort, for instance. It is based on 
cards with holes punched along the 
edges. When you notch the holes, the 
cards become mechanically articulate. 


They make it easy to collect a wealth 
of data...classify it... file it... find 
it ...use it... quickly and accurately. 
There’s a McBee man near you. Ask 
him to drop in. Or write us. 


| TUE McBEE COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturer of Keysort—The catais Punched Card e 295 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Offices in principal cities 








Training Aids Can Make 
Employees Happier 





When awrench company recently discovered a problem 
in human relations in its plant, management designed 
a training program with the best teaching techniques, 
and the result was happier relations among all workers 





by J 0. Young and F P. _Kottcamp, 4 ° 





HEN one company recently 

televised its annual report to 
stockholders, it showed clearly that 
each time a new audio-visual medi- 
um appears, its use in training 
and education is considered almost 
immediately. Yesterday the motion 
picture was adopted shortly after 
its commercial possibilities had 
been recognized. Today it is tele- 
vision. Tomorrow it will be some- 
thing else. 

This willingness—even eagerness 
—to utilize new media is an easily 
discernible trend in the field of 
training aids. It is so easily dis- 
cernible that it can be mistaken 
for the trend of major importance. 
Actually, the utilization of the 
latest media in training and educa- 
tion is of minor importance com- 
pared to the underlying major 
trend. What is this underlying 
trend? 

It is the realization: 

1. That training aids are just 
what their name implies, aids to 
the training program. 

2. That the right training aid 
must be picked for each job. 

3. That it must be designed and 
used properly to obtain maximum 
effectiveness. 

Hasn’t this always been true? 
Certainly. But too often it has 
been overlooked and the aid made 
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a crutch on which the rest of the 
training program leans. Too often 
the presentation of a real learning 
experience has failed because the 
right training aid was not chosen, 
the aid was improperly designed, 
or it was not used in a carefully 
planned training program. 

We have noted that the trend 
is away from poor training aid 
techniques, forecasting a clearer 
understanding of training aids on 
the part of both industry and 
education. It is still a relatively 
limited trend despite its great im- 
portance, but it is growing and 
will continue to grow. Why? The 
answer lies in the field of industrial 
relations. It is significant that the 
realization of what training aids 
are and how they should be de- 
signed and used develops as the 
interest in human relations and 
employee attitude training grows. 

For example, the Southpaw 
Wrench Company faced a prob- 
lem. Employee dissatisfaction was 
high. Conferences with supervisors 
and with employees showed that 
the trouble wasn’t over wages or 
working conditions or housing 
difficulties. Jt was a problem in 
human relations! Employees re- 
sented their foremen. The foremen 
discussed shortcomings with them 
in front of other employees, neg- 


lected to give adequate answers to 
their questions, paid little atten- 
tion to their individual problems. 
The supervisors, on the other 
hand, felt that they were doing as 
well as they knew how and that 
they couldn’t take the time to do 
any more. 

Having pinned down the prob- 
lem, the company decided to do 
something about it. The answer, 
they felt, lay in training. A train- 
ing program was agreed upon with 
this objective: To provide the 
foreman with a broader under- 
standing of his relations with the 
employees under his supervision 
and how these relations affect the 
company. Human behavior and 
the psychology of leadership were 
to comprise the subject matter. 

The director of industrial rela- 
tions thought that since this was 
a tough program to put across, 
it was important that the best 
teaching techniques be used. He 
maintained that a program must 
be designed which would provide 
real learning experiences and class 
participation. The officers of the 
company agreed. 

The industrial relations director 
brought in experts from the train- 
ing field to help him set up the 
program and provide the training 
tools to go with it. 

The training program—as it 
was finally given—opened with a 
member of top management telling 
the foremen why this training was 
needed, what it would cover, and 
how it would help them. A short 
sound motion picture on _ basic 
principles of handling people was 
shown next. It was preceded by an 
introduction and was followed by 
a discussion in which the foremen 
themselves listed the principles 
demonstrated in the film. 

Next came a recording based on 
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Now Yow Cn 
CUT MICROFILMING COST... 
INCREASE MICROFILMING EFFICIENCY 


BURROUGHS HAS (7/ 


A new, perfected Recorder that photographs more documents 
on one roll of microfilm—cuts film costs, cuts processing costs, 
cuts filing space! Further economy is assured through one-time 
purchase rather than continuous rental. 


BURROUGHS HAS (7/ 


New developments in automatic feed and other operating fea- 
tures that make microfilming far faster, far simpler. Burroughs 
microfilming is so easy that one girl can operate two Recorders. 


BURROUGHS HAS (T/ 


New flexibility that makes microfilming a more useful, more 
versatile business tool. Burroughs can meet your specific micro- 
filming needs with modern precision-built microfilm equipment. 


You owe it to yourself to find out how much more time, money 
and effort you can save with Burroughs microfilm equipment. 


Precision-built microfilm equipment, devel- Call your nearest Burroughs office, or write — 

oped and manufactured by Bell & Howell, 

is distributed and serviced exclusively by 

Burroughs, BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


rusneven race's ausixess ™uexes Bu POUBHS 








TRAINING AID 


MODEL 
MOCK-UP 


DEMONSTRATION 


FIELD TRIP 


EXHIBIT 


MOTION PICTURE 


FILM STRIP 


RECORDING 
RADIO 


BLACKBOARD 
WHITEBOARD 


Plan when to use 


Be sure it works before 
you use it 


Have it ready, but out of sight 


PREPARATION 


Tell why used and what 
it will show 


Show at proper time 
Be sure all can see 
Explain simply 

Put out of sight when through 


Use in review to repeat 
main points 


Answer questions 





Rehearse 
Have setting ready 


Tell why presented and 
what to look for 


Put on at proper time 
Avoid distractions 


Follow with discussion or quiz 


Answer questions 





Know how to work the 
demonstration 


Have all material ready 


Tell why it is being given 
and what to observe 


Perform at proper time 
Explain simply 
Be sure all can see 


Use in review 
Summarize main points 


Answer questions 





Make all arrangements 
Tell about the trip in advance 


Plan guided tour with small 
groups 


Explain purpose and plan 
of trip 


Tell what to watch for 


Have trip follow plan 
Avoid distractions 


Follow with discussion or quiz 


Answer questions 





Prepare it for use 
Plan when to be used 


Have out of sight 


Tell what it is to show 


Show at proper time 


Explain clearly and point 
out features 


Put out of sight when through 


Follow with discussion 





Preview film 

Plan when and how you will use 
Have equipment and room 
ready 


Tell the “why” and what 
to look for 


Show at proper time 
Prevent distractions 


Follow with discussion or quiz 


Answer questions 


Show second time if advisable 





Preview film 
Plan when and how you will use 


Have equi it and 
room oly 


Tell the “why” and points 
to look for 


Show at proper time 
Prevent distractions 


Follow with discussion or quiz 
Answer questions 


Show second time if ad- 
visable 





Preview it 
Plan when and how you will 
use R 


Have equipment ready 


Tell the “why” and what 
to listen for 


Play at proper time 


Prevent distractions 


Follow with discussion or quiz 
Answer questions 


Play second time if advisable 





Have pictures in order 

and ready for use 

Keep them out of sight 
beforehand 

Have means of showing ready 


Tell what to notice in the 
pictures 


Uncover when ready to use 
Explain clearly and point 

out features 

Be sure all can see 

Cover when finished 


Use in review to repeat 
main points 
Answer questions 





Have charts in order 


Have means of showing 
them so all can see 


Put out of sight beforehand 


Tell what to look for par- 
ticularly 


Uncover when ready to use 
Explain clearly 

Be sure all can see 

Cover when finished 


Use in review to repeat 
main points 


Answer questions 








Have board clean 

Have chalk or crayons 

and erasers ready 

Know what you will put on it 





(An excellent means of 
listing the points to look 
for in the other training 
aids) 





Put points on board log- 
ically 


Print or write legibly 
Remove when finished 





(List main points in re- 
view of what other train- 
ing aids showed) 





This chart lists certain training aids that can be amazingly effective if they are correctly used in training programs. Many 
times a real learning experience has failed because the right aid was not chosen or was improperly used in the program 


actual situations which had oc- 
curred between foremen and em- 
ployees in the plant. This was 
introduced by the instructor and 
was followed by a quiz in which 
the foremen had to determine what 
action should have been taken in 
each instance. The group then 
discussed the situations and ar- 
rived at certain conclusions, fol- 
lowing which a second recording 
showed them how these situations 
could have been handled better in 
the first place. 

But the high point of participa- 
tion was yet to come. Members of 
the group were assigned the roles 
of employee and foreman in various 
situations. A problem was pre- 
sented, and the role players made 
up their solutions on the spot. A 
discussion of their decisions fol- 
lowed, and a summary of the whole 
period of instruction closed the 


actual course. But there was a 
follow-up in the form of a prac- 
tical handbook which had _ been 
developed when the program was 
in its trial period. 

What were the results to the 
Southpaw Wrench Company? 
Their foremen were happier be- 
cause they felt better qualified to 
cope with the problems of human 
relations. Their employees were 
happier because they received 
more understanding from their 
supervisors. Their executives were 
happier because there was _ less 
dissatisfaction. 

What about the industrial rela- 
tions director? He was happier 
because he had a successful train- 
ing program. And the reason it 
was successful was that he under- 
stood the need of good teaching 
principles and the part played by 


training aids in such a program. 


Briefly, he realized that training 
aids are just what their name 
implies, aids to the training 
program. We must look back a 
bit to understand this. 

Very often training aids are 
made to bear the whole weight of a 
training program. Fortunately 
the trend is toward more effective 
use of training aids. This under- 
standing has developed in ratio to 
the growing interest in human re- 
lations and employee attitudes. 

Skill training was probably the 
first place in the industrial rela- 
tions field where training aids were 
employed extensively. The goal, of 
course, was proficiency in some 
type of work, doing something 
tangible. Results could be evalu- 
ated and deficiencies in training 
overcome. This does not imply 
that good training aids and proper 
techniques weren’t necessary. They 
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OZALID copies 
save time, money, labor! 


1. Duplicate file cards, letters, reports, drawings in sec- 
onds! Just place them against one of the many types of Ozalid 
sensitized materials and feed them into the Ozalid machine. 
Positive copies are delivered dry and ready for use. Make 
1 copy or 1000! Ozaprints can be made in different colors, 
against different colored backgrounds, on different materials. 


3. Imagine asking for “ten copies in three minutes”. . . 
and getting them! Give your copy-typists more important 
work to do by letting the office boy operate the simple, 
speedy Ozalid machine! A fuller explanation of Ozalid awaits 
your request. Ask for it today. Or find your Ozalid distributor 
in the classified telephone book. 
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2. Translucent originals will eliminate any intermediate 
steps. You get Ozalid copies directly ...no special “masters,” 
no time-delaying machine set-up. Stationers and printers 
will help you save time and money by supplying all business 
forms (even file cards, business-reply cards and letterheads) 
on translucent stock, now. 





Don’t copy...use 


OZALID 


A Division of 
General Aniline & Film Corporation 
“From Research To Reality” 


7 DEPT. NO. 
oO Z A L I D Johnson City, New York 


Gentlemen: Please send free copy of ““The Simplest 
Business System”... fully explaining use of trans- 
lucent papers and Ozalid Streamliner. 





Name _Position__ 
Company___ 
Address___ 
Ozalid in Canada— 
Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal 

















were (and are) extremely impor- 
tant in skill training. But under 
the circumstances, many industries 
were unable to appreciate how 
much could be done with training 
aids because they were getting 
some results. The same could be 
said for training designed to give 
information about plant rules, 
working conditions, and the like. 

But when it came to attitude 
building—and even more, to the 
whole field of human relations— 
the lack of effectiveness in custom- 
ary training aid techniques stood 
out most clearly. Take an induc- 
tion or indoctrination course as 
an example. Mere information 
about the company is not enough. 
The employee should come out of 
that course with a favorable atti- 
tude (if such an attitude is justi- 
fied) toward his company. That 
is a fairly intangible result which 
can only come through the best 
training and education program. 
It is here that training aids, prop- 
erly chosen, designed and used, 
are invaluable. 

Let’s be more specific. Most 
large companies give each new em- 
ployee an employees’ handbook. At 
one time—and in some cases, now 
—such a handbook was meant to 
be purely informative. It told the 
employee about vacations, pen- 
sions, rules, extracurricular activ- 
ities. But could it be only in- 
formative? Even if the company 
wanted it to be, it could not. The 
manner in which it was written, 
the design, the appearance—all 
these gave the employee a definite 
impression about the company for 
which he had just started to work. 
With the increasing emphasis on 
employee attitudes, many compa- 
nies have come to realize this fact. 
Here is an opportunity to build 
attitudes. So employee handbooks 
are taking on a more interesting 
appearance. Down-to-earth lan- 
guage, better design and effective 
visualization, not only make them 
easier to use but create a friendlier 
and more cooperative attitude on 
the part of the new employee. 

There is much to be done still 
in this field of printed material— 
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but there is even more to be done 
in the induction and indoctrination 
programs themselves. Here an in- 
structor faces the employee and 
can build good or poor initial at- 
titudes toward the company. His 
personality and ability are re- 
flected in the attitude of each 
employee. But assuming that the 
best instructor is given this part 
of the training program (and it 
is often not the case), he still needs 
the best in training aids to help 
him. Here the slide film and 
especially the motion picture are 
most appropriate. If they are 
properly designed and used as 
part of an integrated program, 
they are powerful in the building 
of good attitudes and in motivat- 
ing the employee to assume his 
responsibilities in the organization. 

When we get into the field of 
human relations, we see an even 
greater need for continued devel- 
opment of the trend toward better 
training aid techniques. The rela- 
ticnship of management personnel 
—executives as well as foremen— 
to employees is more than one of 
supervision, as every industrial 
relations man knows. Training in 
human relations has far to go. 
Slide films and motion pictures, 
important as they are, often are 
improperly designed and used in 
these cases where a subtle ap- 
proach is desirable. Yet the trend 
toward better teaching techniques 
in the preparation and use of 
training material for human rela- 
tions is noticeable. 

Noticeable too is the use of other 
media: recordings, in which the 
tone of voice can be emphasized ; 
skits, in which the supervisory 
personnel participate in actual 
situations; role playing, in which 
the same personnel make up their 
own solutions to such situations. 
Their use is a healthy sign. It 
demonstrates a determination to 
tackle a difficult problem from the 
standpoint of how people learn and 
the need of experiences to make 
the learning real and memorable. 

There is another phase of 
human relations which touches the 
employee only indirectly. Many 


companies have found that the em- 
ployee’s family is interested in 
knowing more about his company. 
Pamphlets, the company maga- 
zine, and other printed material 
offer them this opportunity. But 
even better is the company “open 
house” which the employee’s family 
(as well as others in the commu- 
nity) may attend. Exhibits, demon- 
strations, films, and other training 
aids help the visitor understand 
what goes on in the plant. 

It is but a step from this field 
to the broad field of public rela- 
tions. Audio-visual tools have been 
used extensively to give informa- 
tion, provide understanding, and 
build attitudes. One company re- 
cently televised its annual report. 
Another company has its annual 
report recorded, and disks are 
sent to the homes of the employees. 
Most companies, of course, utilize 
other media—motion pictures, 
charts, cartoon strips, printed 
material—but the purpose is the 
same. And the necessity for clear, 
simple visualization and good de- 
sign is no less in an annual report 
or other public-relations endeavor 
than in the building of employee 
attitudes. 

We can see now why there is a 
definite (if limited) trend toward 
a better understanding of the 
audio-visual media. As industries 
have become more conscious of the 
need for attitude development, as 
they have become more aware of 
their responsibilities in the field of 
human relations—they have seen 
the need of better training aid 
techniques. 

These industries have realized 
that they must take certain steps 
to solve any training or education 
problem: 

1. Survey and analysis of the 
problem. 

2. Decision as to the best ap- 
proach and most effective audio- 
visual medium. 

3. Design and production of 
training aid to provide a real 
learning experience. 

4. Utilization of the training 
aid in an integrated training 
program. 
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Pitney-Bowes’ 
new baby! 


DM 


...a postage meter 
for everybody! 


@ The DM is about the size of a telephone, takes 
little desk or table space. But it’s a real postage 
meter... makes mailing quick and easy. 


@ Prints the exact postage needed directly on the 
envelope ... plus a dated postmark and a small 
advertisement (optional). 


@ Set a dial for the stamp value wanted for any 
class of mail, press the lever—and that’s all! Never 
run out of needed stamp denominations. And no 
more bother with adhesive stamps, or stamp licking! 


@ Pass the envelope flap through the moistener 
and it’s ready for sealing. 
@ A small container of gummed tape, fitted in 


place instantly, permits the DM to print postage 
on tape for parcel post, extra bulky pieces, etc. 


@ Protects postage from loss or theft . .. shows the 
amount used and on hand, on visible counters. 


@ The DM has smart design, good looks... costs 
little to use, is well worth the convenience—in any 
office, large or small! Ask any PB office to show 
you...or write for free descriptive folder. 


Pitney-Bowes, Inc. 
= 2191 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 


Originators of the postage meter . . . largest makers 
of mailing machines . . . offices in 
93 cities in U. S. and Canada. 
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~ An Industry Cooperates 
On Low-Cost Methods 





Low-cost 


“red ball’’ handling of perishable citrus 


fruit is a necessity for West coast orange and grape- 
fruit growers. Now machines make possible exten- 
sive record-keeping in the same speedy, efficient way 





By, ellonite ba Bolger 


VOLUME increase of over 50 

per cent with no increase in 
clerical help, savings of one-third 
in processing sales reports for 
shippers, handling of entire main 
office records for a $15,000,000,- 
000 industry by three clerks with 
part-time aid from a tabulating 
department supervisor—these are 
not dream figures. They are con- 
crete results. 

The huge industry representa- 
tive is the California Fruit 
Growers Exchange, serving some 
1,500 growers in California and 
Arizona. Here speed of traffic 


movement is just about as im- 
portant for success as is the 
weather. Handling a tremendous 
annual retail business, this organi- 
zation is responsible for the move- 
ment to markets all over the 
country of the bulk of California 
and Arizona citrus fruits. In the 
distribution of these products 
tabulating procedures play a big 
part. 

Countless sorting, packaging, 
and reshipping operations involved 
in dusk-to-dawn handling of 150 
carloads of fruit daily require 
exact recording. The savings 


enumerated above are examples of 
what has been accomplished by 
substituting Remington Rand 
punched-card machines for a vast 
army of clerical workers. 

As each carload funnels from 
the growers through the 200 pack- 
ing associations affiliated with the 
Exchange, punched cards start 
moving toward the machines. One 
set of cards is retained by the 
packing houses. A second set goes 
to district offices. The central of- 
fice at Los Angeles gets the third 
set. These cards contain all rec- 
ords of invoicing, statistical com- 
pilations, sales analysis, special 
reports, general accounting, and 
other control procedures. 

For each box or other relative 
unit of fruit a set of cards is 
punched. Because of this degree of 
detail in the first control step the 
vast amount of paper work to come 
is practically automatic and fool- 
proof. Further, the most exacting 
calculations can be made on the 
basis of such complete data. 

Remington Rand equipment was 
first installed in the Los Angeles 


SHIPMENTS BY DISTRICT EXCHANGE AND ASSOCIATION 
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Simple coding procedures and skilled use of punched-card machinery make possible such highly detailed reports as this 
one on shipments of West coast fruit. Such reports provide quick and accurate checks and eliminate many shipping snarls 
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Whatever you look for in a filing cabinet... 





























Per cent return on investment! Labor-saving efficiency! Aristocrat’s 
Aristocrats are setting new records for long ease of operation helps clerks get more work 
trouble-free life and low maintenance costs. done, inspires accurate filing. Finger-tip 
They outperform all other makes of files in pressure unlatches drawer, opens and closes 


years of practical office use. 


IT WILL PAY YOU TO LOOK INTO THE 


REMINGTON 


Many of America’s biggest corporations have standardized on 
Aristocrat for every filing purpose ... because it costs less 
in the long run! Hidden engineering features give more real 
value for the money invested. More filing efficiency. More 
years of service. More flexibility in filing accessories. Now 
production factors permit prompt delivery on the best file 
made in the world today—the file that saves you money for 


years to come! 


Free booklet (LB 356A) gives 
you the complete story on Aris- 
tocrat features, sizes and acces- 
Sories. Call our office nearest 
you, or write to Systems Div., 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


0 Frame is engineered for long 
life with no fear of warping. Well 
planned bends, extra reinforce- 
ments and spot welding give 
amazing strength and rigidity. 
Shell is a “stressed skin’, 
spot welded along all joints and 
to the frame for added strength. 
Drawer is engineered for 
sturdy, lasting alignment with rigid 
front. Trigger latch in drawer han- 
dle. Guide rod “‘ snaps”’ out.easily. 


it, moves follower block. 


RAND CAristocrat | 





Follower Block moves easily 
on non-rusting side rails of zinc, 
simply by pinching levers at top. 
Locks positively when levers are 
released. Takes up less space, 
gives more file capacity. 


5] Slide is full-progressive sus- 
pension on 10 rollers (6 of them 
ball bearing). Gives smooth, easy 
operation for the long life of file. 
Even distribution of weight at any 
drawer position. 
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THE FIRST NAME . 
IN OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
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_ Prompt deliveries now! — 


Handsome appearance! Aristocrat’s 
GRAY-RITE finish brightens any office. 
Gives that “decorator look” harmonizing 
with any color. Handles and other hardware 
in pleasing satin finish aluminum. 
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offices in 1925 for analyzing ship- 
ments, recording sizes of fruit, and 
preparing sales and other special 
reports. In 1939 the Exchange 
doubled the installation to enable 
the central distributing plant to 
use punched-card procedure for 
billing, sales analyses, and cus- 
tomer statistics and reports. 

Before 1941 the Exchange used 
the equipment on a rental basis. 
Outright purchase was made at 
that time and since then, top 
financial executives explain, yearly 
savings have amounted to more 
than 50 per cent of the original 
investment. Substantially less per- 
sonnel is required to keep the rec- 
ords than other procedures re- 
quire and results are appreciably 
more accurate. 

A unit manifest card is punched 
for date and serial number of each 
shipment. The Los Angeles dis- 
tributing depot receives monthly 
statements of shipments developed 
from daily manifests mailed the 
same day cars or trucks are 
loaded. Each monthly statement 
is completed by the fourth day of 
the succeeding month. 

Orange and grapefruit ship- 
ments are shown by areas. Date of 
shipment; shippers number; and 
assignment by producing district, 
variety of fruit, and number of 
boxes are shown on the shipping- 
record half of each unit card. The 
same card also carries columns in- 
dicating by code the 60 cities where 
Exchange salesmen operate, to- 
gether with columns for sub-cities, 
customer, date sold, whether at 
auction or private market, and 
gross and net proceeds. 

The manifests are also used to 
prepare a set of cards used for 
compiling size and grade statistics 
reports. These cards show the 
number of boxes of different sizes 
shipped by each exchange or as- 
sociation. They also are used to 
classify sizes of citrus fruit for re- 
ports on types and sizes, produc- 
ing areas, shipping exchanges, and 
other units. Weekly bulletins are 
prepared from this material (100 
complete lines of up to 100 numeri- 
cal or alphabetical characters per 
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minute) for shippers and agents 
to keep them fully informed about 
average sizes by variety and grade. 

Summary cards, taken as a by- 
product of tabulating operations, 
are totaled and used to make up 
special reports for shippers 
monthly and annually, with one 
such card taking the place of 
hundreds of unit cards. Other sum- 
mary cards carry reports of cars 
and boxes shipped, of gross and 
net proceeds totals, and are used 
to print a monthly permanent rec- 
ord of every shipment. 

One of the separate Remington 
Rand punched-card installations 
serving the organization shows 
concretely how such installations 
have aided all parts of the Ex- 
change. Installed at the Citrus 
Distributing Plant (Sunkist) divi- 
sion of the Exchange, this equip- 
ment has been handling volume in- 
creased more than 50 per cent 
since installation. Due to the ma- 
chines it has been possible to 
handle the added routine and pro- 
vide much more sales and statisti- 
cal detail with the same number of 
clerical aides as when it was 
manually handled. 

Sunkist management cites this 
example: When it was decided to 
itemize shipments by boxes one 
clerk could handle all details more 
accurately and promptly than 
four clerks could under the old 
methods. All costs for machines, 
together with the cards, was less 
than one additional clerical unit. 
Another savings arose from proc- 
essing shippers’ statements. Under 
the old procedure three typists 
figured amounts on each size and 
grade of fruit and typed state- 
ments. Now these reports are all 
machine prepared as a byproduct 
of other control activities. 

Other unit cards prepared from 
manifests are used in extending, 
totaling, and printing information 
including date sold, pool number, 
date shipped, and place of sale— 
whether intra- or _ inter-state, 
grower or association, pack, 
variety, grade and size, size maxi- 
mums and minimums, and number 
of boxes involved. In tabulator- 


printed statements numerical ab- 
breviations designate a score of 
different classes or varieties of 
citrus fruits as well as handling 
and selling charges. Statements 
show shippers all pertinent data. 

Efficiency in preparing these re- 
ports has led to use of the equip- 
ment for other phases of division 
work. Now sales analysis reports 
for management give complete 
break-downs on individual activity 
by customer. Simple coding of cus- 
tomers’ identification numbers en- 
ables the division management to 
analyze purchases by districts, 
size, amount, and other factors. 

The result of this use of Reming- 
ton Rand equipment has enabled 
the Exchange to use a wealth of 
analytical material for sales and 
promotion campaign management. 
All these statistical reports are 
byproducts of regular control 
steps, since compilations are pre- 
pared automatically from cards 
already punched for making up in- 
voices and other accounting jobs. 

California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change Cashier Earl S. Hans sums 
up the organization’s experience 
with punched-card methods and 
equipment for more than 20 years 
as highly satisfactory. 

“The present shortage of office 
help,” he has stated, “makes it 
almost impossible to secure enough 
experienced, efficient clerks, and 
has certainly emphasized to us the 
advantage of being able to take on 
additional work in the tabulating 
departments of the Exchange and 
its divisions, without extra costs. 

“Under the present office man- 
power conditions—and  they’re 
likely to continue—it would be 
next to impossible to produce the 
reports and get out our invoices, 
statements, etc., in anything near 
the desired time, without the use 
of punched-card equipment. 

“California Fruit Growers’ 
management is thoroughly satis- 
fied with the saving in time made 
possible by the punched-card 
method, and highly pleased with 
the closer controls that insure ac- 
curacy, with a minimum of audit- 
ing work.” 
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“Im Sick of Being Called 
‘Miss Mistake !"” 


“Im the Gal 
who objects ! 


“Even the boss has started in calling me “Miss Mistake’... and I’m not! If 
this office just wasn’t so noisy, I could concentrate and do accurate work 
... getting things right the first time, too! But this continuous clicking, 
ticking, humming, and talking build up to such a racket that... well, a 
girl can’t even think straight, much less work efficiently! And all because 
of this distracting noise! What they need around here is some peaceful, 
working quiet. Then I could do a good day's work without errors and over- 
time hours.” 





“Im the Chap 
who can stop it / 


“Take it easy, Miss M. Don’t boil over until your boss has called me in 
for a chat. Perhaps he doesn’t know how easy it is for me to eliminate 
harmful office noise, to Sound Condition an office at night while the em- 
ployees are at home. Why me, especially? 

“I'm a member of the largest and most experienced Sound Condition- 
ing organization in the country. Acousti-Celotex has completed over 
200,000 ceiling installations ... more than any other company in the busi- 
ness! We supply the proper materials for every kind of Sound Condition- 
ing job. If you are interested in increasing production efficiency, I'd like 
to give you a free analysis.” 


GUARANTEED 


Offices, stores, schools, banks, churches, and factories from coast to 
coast are already enjoying the benefits of modern Sound Condi- 
tioning. Acousti-Celotex Tile, for example, can immediately in- 
crease personnel efficiency up to 10%, cut employee turnover, save 
time and money ... daily! And you can paint Acousti-Celotex Tile 
repeatedly, without reducing its superior sound absorbing efficiency! 

Celotex has back of it the years of scientific research, the 


nationwide organization and quality-proved products which en- 
able your distributor to guarantee his work, his materials, his Sound 
Conditioning techniques. For the name of your local Acousti- 
Celotex distributor in the U. S. or Canada and a FREE copy of the 
informative booklet “25 Questions and Answers on Sound Con- 
ditioning,” write to The Celotex Corporation, 120 S. La Salle St., 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 


Acousn-(evotex 


REGISTERED 


FOR OFFICES + FACTORIES + BANKS + SCHOOLS + CHURCHES + STORES + HOTELS + AND HOSPITALS 
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Frequently all three yield the 
same result. Everyone gets to the 
top of the pay range unless there 
is a heavy employment turnover. 
Either way management finds itself 
in an unhappy position. What is 
the reason for this? Why are 
merit-rating plans so hard to ad- 
minister? What is the answer? 

Certainly the answer does not 
je in a demerit plan. It is true 
that a demerit plan tends to con- 
trol costs since such a plan makes 
it very difficult for a person to 
reach the higher brackets, but even 
if this does result in wage or 
salary stabilization, it is also a 
distinct detriment to a happy, ef- 
ficient working force. 

Is merit rating fundamentally 
wrong? Must we resort purely to 
a length of service award that 
gives consideration only to time? 

It is an obvious truth that job 
evaluation and merit rating are 
basically founded on the same 
techniques, yet one succeeds while 
the other fails. The difference lies 
primarily in one thing. Job evalua- 
tion is based on tangible factors. 
Merit rating is not. 

Job evaluation, when carefully 
done, may be subjected to close 
scrutiny by any number of experts. 
Each can analyze the particular 
job and determine whether or not 
the result is proper. In merit rat- 
ing, this is seldom true. We are 
dealing with people and to evaluate 
a person, we must know that per- 
son well. If we do not, we must 
either give him a series of compli- 
cated tests to attempt to evaluate 
him, or we must intimately observe 
him over a long period of time. 
Neither method is satisfactory. 

Thus, when there is a question 
of the relative worth of jobs, the 
answer is readily obtainable but 
when there is a question of the 
relative worth of two or more per- 
sons, we are almost bound to ac- 
cept the word of the immediate 
supervisor since the alternate 
means are quite impractical. 

It would appear, then, ‘that the 
only solution lies in eliminating 
the intangibles and basing our 
merit rating purely on measurable 
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saves steps... saves time 


...makes friends 


Trigger-fast and automatic division cuts 5 steps 
to 1...speeds work, makes fast operators even 
faster ... yet so simple beginners become 
veterans after a few brief instructions. With 
famous “Velvet Touch”, fingers fly...oper- 
ating fatigue vanishes...figure production 
skyrockets. Monroe precision manufac- 

ture assures smooth, effortless action... 

noise and vibration fade to a minimum. 

See this new Monroe Adding-Calcu- 

lator in action. Tops in design and 
performance...combines time and 
work-saving advantages that ap- 

peal to all budget-minded exec- 

utives. Phone nearest Monroe- 

owned branch or write to 
MonroeCalculating Machine 

Company, Inc., Orange,N.]J. 

Monroe Adding-Calculator (Model CST) 


MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


CALCULATING + ADDING - ACCOUNTING MACHINES 








items. This would be an answer if 
there were enough measurable 
items in the average office or 
processing industry job, but sel- 
dom is this the case. 

The following shows how the 
problem was resolved in one par- 
ticular case. It worked well and 
has been tested over several years. 
It was developed to supplement the 
cold base-rate structure in a 
process industry and was applied 
to office as well as factory jobs. 

The plan developed hinges on the 
following premises: 

1. That job and position eval- 
uation establish the worth of the 
job to the company. 

2. That when more than one 
person is employed on a particular 
job, there is a difference in their 
performance of the job which 
should be recognized. 

3. That a great many of the 
intangible factors normally con- 
sidered in merit rating should not 
be used in establishing the in- 
dividual’s pay on a_ particular 
job. In other words, it is fine to 
have a typist with “decisiveness 
and judgment” but this factor 
contributes nothing to an em- 
ployer if the particular typing job 
does not require “decisiveness and 
judgment.” 

Decision (3) was really the key 
to the entire plan. It set us to 
thinking, and we finally decided 
that insofar as pay on a particu- 
lar job was concerned, it depended 
purely on the following five items: 

1. “Quality of Work” which 
measured the acceptability of the 
work as regards quality. It was 
measured by five degrees ranging 
from “Poor-faulty, careless, in- 
different work; seldom meets 
standard” to “Excellent-highest 
type performance. Extremely neat 
and accurate. Shows pride in per- 
fection of work.” 

2. “Quantity of Work” which 
measured the acceptability of the 
work from the quantity stand- 
point. This factor too was meas- 
ured by five distinct degrees sub- 
ject to reasonable support by the 
rater. 

3. “Attendance” which covered 
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tardiness and absence and which 
was directly measurable against a 
predetermined standard. 

4. “Knowledge of Present Job” 
which measured the extent of 
know-how regarding all phases 
and duties of the present job. This 
factor although apparently in- 
tangible, became quite tangible 
when supported by a sound, com- 
plete job.description. 

5. “Personality and Conduct” 
which was purely to measure the 
personal acceptability of the em- 
ployee. The lowest degree was 
“Incompatible, a troublemaker, 
offends and antagonizes others; is 
lazy, complains, gossips; rarely 
cooperates”—bad, of course, but 
everyone has seen such persons and 
they are a serious detriment to the 
group in which they are working. 

We did not overlook the im- 
portance of many other factors, 
but the more we studied them, the 
clearer it became to us that they 
were “transfer and promotion” 
factors rather than “pay” factors. 

We say that merit rating had 
two distinct functions which, al- 
though generally conceded, were 
seldom properly used. 

We recognized that “Decisive- 
ness and Judgment” were impor- 
tant on many jobs, but that if two 
persons turned out the same 
amount of work of the same 
quality, both knew the job com- 
pletely they were on, attended 
regularly and on time, and were 
personally acceptable, then insofar 
as pay was concerned, one was 
worth no more than the other. 

It was equally evident that the 
employee possessing the intangible 
attributes could be worth more to 
the company if he was assigned to 
a job where these attributes could 
be used, and consequently he could 
merit greater compensation. 

It is true that everyone cannot 
be promoted, but in every organi- 
zation, a square peg in a square 
hole is an asset and a place can 
always be found for a talented in- 
dividual, as we never seem to have 
enough good supervisory and 
executive talent coming along. 

Thus the possibility of having 


the intangibles serve two usefy] 
purposes began to unfold. We say 
that a knowledge of the intangibles 
would be helpful in placement as 
well as promotion. We saw that 
certain intangibles were required 
in certain jobs and not in others, 
so the use of profiles was decided 
upon to match people with jobs. 
The merit-rating score card was 
broken down into two parts: 

A. For merit advance, present 
position. 

B. For placement, transfer, or 
promotion. 

In the accompanying illustra- 
tions it can be seen that only the 
“A” factors are given point values, 
In this particular case, the point 
scores were interpreted as follows: 

40 points or less— 

probation, demotion, dismissal 
41-50 points— 

minimum salary or wage rate 
51-60 points— 

5 per cent above minimum rate 
61-70 points— 

mean rate 
71-80 points— 

5 per cent above mean rate 
81-100 points— 

maximum salary rate 

The “B” portion of the card 
resulted in only a profile. This 
profile had no meaning unless re- 
lated to a particular job profile. 
Therefore, comparable job degree 
descriptions were set up and job 
profiles established. These fell into 
a group of job families which had 
an added advantage of furnishing 
a logical channel of promotion 
when tied in with the job evalua- 
tions and test profiles. 

After rating, each card was 
subjected to critical analysis. At 
the beginning, the “B” portion of 
the card was compared with the 
job profile. The few intangible 
factors considered gave a clue to 
misplacements. When placement 
was corrected, so was performance. 

Hidden talent was uncovered, 
and surprisingly quickly the pro- 
motional gaps, which were waiting 
for qualified personnel, were filled 
with likely candidates. 

No, it wasn’t a cure-all, but it 
did go a long way toward closing 
the gap between the cold facts of 
job worth and the morale-building 
factors of employee worth. 
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was 4 MZ people use the 1600 line of GF metal desks than 
any other desk in the world. Large corporations, small 

. businesses and professional men all find satisfaction in the 

sent utility, flexibility, strength, long life and fine appearance 

of GF metal desks. 
bes Drawers never stick or bind. Joints never loosen. Edges 
never splinter. Top is smooth, resilient Velvoleum—the ideal 

stra- writing surface. Finished in lustrous gray with anodized 

the aluminum trim, they have an eye appeal that will delight 
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Parker’s Tests Define Market for New Pen 


(Continued from page 11) 


Parker thought some dealers 
might be offended if they were not 
selected to handle the new pen, and 
so extra “Lifeliners” were kept on 
hand in case such a situation 
arose. No major trouble came up 
here, however. 

A medium-size dealer in Dayton 
sold his first assortment in 2 
weeks, and for 10 days had no 
“Lifeliner” merchandise to sell. 
He obtained additional merchan- 
dise, some of it from another 
dealer in Dayton. 

After 5 weeks of testing the 
new pen, Parker decided enough 
information was collected, and the 
test period was cut short one week. 
Some of the dealers were selling 
out of pens by that time anyway. 

When the figures were tabulated, 
they revealed that considerably 
more “Lifeliner” units were sold at 
$5 than at $7.50. These figures 
must be viewed in relation to the 
heavy advertising program for the 
$7.50 units compared with the $5 
units that had little advertising 
support. Conclusion, therefore, 
was that the new pen would be a 
terrific success at $5 even with- 
out Parker-sponsored advertising. 
There would be more unit volume, 
thereby assisting in the problem 
of seasonal employment variations 
in the Janesville factory. Even 
with a small margin of profit, the 
larger volume makes the $5 price 
worth while on several counts. 

What did the new pen do to 
the sale of Parker “51” pens? 
That’s a question that occupied 
the thoughts of Parker executives 
when the test was getting under- 
way. In the three $7.50 cities, sales 
of the new “Lifeliner” caused “51” 
sales to drop a few per cent. In 
the three $5 cities, however, “51” 
sales hardly dropped at all. 

These figures indicate that the 
“Lifeliner” at $7.50 would draw 

«a great deal more business from 
the Parker “51” than it would at 
$5. The $5 customers thus seem 
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to be an entirely different source 
of buying power than is now being 
tapped by Parker with the “51” 
at $13.50 and up. 

Figures also revealed that the 
“Lifeliner” drew business from 
competitors in both $7.50 and $5 
cities. In the $7.50 cities, for ex- 
ample, sales of Parker’s closest 
competitor—in the same price 
class—dropped 42 per cent. In 
the $5 cities, the same competitor’s 
sales dropped 32 per cent. 

In both the $7.50 and $5 mar- 
kets, according to test figures, the 
Parker “Lifeliner” merchandise 
did the lion’s share of all the pen 
business between $3.50 and $10. 

The 5-week test also showed 
that the name “Lifeliner” could 
be improved upon. Since it was 
confusing and could be easily mis- 
interpreted as a_ lifetime pen, 
Parker changed the name to the 
66) .»? 

Color was another problem that 
was solved. Assortments originally 
were intended to have equal num- 
bers of black, blue, red, and green 
pens. The green dye, however, did 
not work out as planned, and so 
there was limited production of 
green pens. The testing program 
indicated that 37 per cent of the 
sales were for black pens, 32 per 
cent for blue, and 31 per cent for 
red. The “21” pens are now being 
manufactured according to these 
proportions. 

Pen point sizes also were broken 
down into certain proportions. 
Medium points accounted for 
about 55 per cent of sales, fine 
points drew 37 per cent, and extra 
fine points trailed with about 7 
per cent. 

At the beginning of the testing 
period, airlocks were discovered 
in a few pens, and engineers at 
Janesville worked around the clock 
to correct this fault. Thus, a great 
deal of money was saved by dis- 
covering the defect during the 
pilot run before the “21” pens 


were placed on full-scale produc- 
tion for the national market. 

Parker sold thousands of pens 
during the test, but only four were 
returned for repair. Since the 
company’s own repair department 
is the only service organization 
having the required parts, those 
four pens represent the entire 
number of pens serviced. Not a 
single instance of a return for 
credit was reported by any of the 
test stores. 

During the 5-week test, Parker 
also learned that its special ink, 
Superchrome, sold well with the 
“21” pen and was even a sales 
stimulant. 

One of the most important 
revelations of the test, however, 
was that the “sacred cow” of the 
pen industry is no longer sacred. 
Pen manufacturers have believed 
that people will not buy a quality 
pen unless it has a gold point or 
nib. The “21” has a revolutionary 
new-type metal nib called Octani- 
um, and customers have been 
highly pleased with its writing 
qualities. And so the test showed 
that as long as a pen has good 
writing qualities, the point can be 
Octanium or gold. 

The success of Parker Pen Com- 
pany’s market test for the “21” 
is not surprising, for Parker has 
had plenty of experience in the 
field. The company spends more 
than $250,000 yearly in research 
alone, including in recent years re- 
search on ball-point pens. Parker 
has experimented with this type 
writing instrument for a long time, 
but has found that it cannot equal 
regular pens in writing quality. 

Before the revolutionary Parker 
“51” was put on the market, it 
was tested in Brazil, and the fig- 
ures then foretold the success of 
the “51” as it is being borne out 
today. The company expects the 
new “21” pen to earn the same 
standard position in its own lower 


priced field. 
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Record System Keeps 
Tab on Juveniles 


HE Juvenile Court of Cook 

County, Illinois, has borrowed 
an idea from business offices in an 
effort to keep track of the many 
children referred to the court every 
month. 

Heretofore there was no system 
of recording these facts and 
figures so that they could be used 
for future reference. When a news- 
paper, social agency, or some other 
welfare group called the court and 
asked for specific information 
about delinquents, there was no 
way of finding it. But now things 
are different. 

The Juvenile Court makes use 
of Keysort or marginally punched 
cards, and virtually any statisti- 
cal break-down is possible. There is 
a card for every juvenile who 
enters the court. The name, ad- 
dress, age, and other essential 
facts are listed, including religion, 
marital status of parents, and 
reason for referral. The margins 
are then punched for this listed in- 
formation, and the card is filed. 

At the end of one or several 
months, numerous break-downs are 
possible. For example, during the 
month of March 1949 there were 
853 children under 18 years of 
age who were referred to the court. 
Almost 450 of these were delin- 
quents, 15 truants, 202 depend- 
ents, and others were referred be- 
cause of neglect and various other 
reasons. 

Figures show that 15-year-olds 
made up the largest group—with 
128 of them entering the court 
during March—while 14- and 
16-year-olds followed closely be- 
hind. As mentioned above, most of 
these children were referred be- 
cause of delinquent behavior, which 
includes everything from auto- 
mobile theft to running away from 
home. 
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With these marginally punched 
cards, it is also possible to de- 
termine the number of delinquents 
referred to the court according to 
religion, color, race, or education. 
That is, if a newspaper asks for 
the proportion of White children 
and Negro children, the figures 
are instantly available. 

Such break-downs were all ac- 
complished with a McBee sorter 
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THOUSANDS: 


that quickly separates the cards 
for a particular tabulation from 
all the others. The same basic sys- 
tem is used in many business offices 
for sales reports, fiscal statements, 
production schedules, and so on. 

This record-keeping system at 
Cook County’s Juvenile Court was 
installed several months ago at 
the recommendation of Judge 
Robert Jerome Dunne. 
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There is one of these marginally punched cards for every child referred to the 
Juvenile Court, and all information is checked and}jthen punched in the margins 
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Room for two Tow Printed Forms Cut 


eee Or more to file! 


It’s true—two or more per- 
sons can file at the same time with Rock- 
a-File! Revolutionary side-opening com- 
partments make the entire contents of 
Rock-a-File instantly accessible—all 
compartments can remain open and in 
use simultaneously. Balanced compart- 
ments “‘rock’’ open and shut effortlessly 
at finger touch. 


SAVES UP TO 40% FLOOR SPACE! 


Same capacity as ordi- 
nary files in less than two- 
thirds the floor space be- 
cause compartments pro- 
ject only slightly when 
open... also permits use 
in locations unsuitable 
for drawer-type files. 

Standard letter and 
legal sizes available in 
choice of colors — send 
coupon below for com- 
plete information. 


Saves Time 
Saves Costs 


Rock-a-File Saves Space - 
Saves Effort + 


[FILL OUT AND MAIL COUPON TODAY~~| 


Rockwell-Barnes Company, Dept. 30-A | 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please send me free circular containing full informa- | 
tion about Rock-a-File Office File. 


Nome... 

Firm. sees 
Street....s+0 
City and Stote..... 


My office equip. dealer is. ....sccecccssecees 


ROCKWELL-BARNES COMPANY 
Chicago 1, Ill. 


35 East Wacker Drive 








Errors and Save Time 


IRTUALLY all the operator’s 

time is productive in a system 
for handling paper work of Na- 
tural Sugars, Inc., of New York 
City. Because of the wide diversi- 
fication of products handled and 
manufactured by this company— 
ranging maple 
bakery products—the volume of 


from syrup to 
paper work demanded a simple, ef- 
ficient system for record-keeping 
purposes. 

Requirements of the organiza- 
tion have been met by printed 


| forms adapted to use with the 


Egry Universal Speed-Feed, de- 
signed to cut excess motion to a 
minimum. Nine forms are used in 
the system—office copy, manufac- 
turing department copy, shipping 
copy, acknowledgment, salesman’s 
copy, bill of lading (in triplicate), 
and audit copy. All copies are 
made at one writing—eliminating 
chances for transcribing errors. 
Carbons are interleaved between 
forms automatically on the Speed- 
Feed by means of aligning pins, 


and each set of forms is fed into 
the typewriter in perfect registra- 
tion. After writing one set of 
forms, the operator releases the 
typewriter platen tension and 
pushes up the carbon holder, re- 
moving carbons from the written 
set of forms and interleaving them 
into the next set. Written forms 
are then torn off at perforated 
points and the next set is in posi- 
tion ready to be typed. Only a few 
seconds elapse between the typing 
of each succeeding set. 

This system is in marked con- 
trast to the old one that required 
shuffling of carbons every time one 
set of forms was typed. And in 
some instances when forms were 
produced separately, transcribing 
errors occurred frequently. 

Departmental efficiency has been 
increased all around with this sys- 
tem, Natural Sugars executives 
report. By stepping up writing of 
the forms, the Speed-Feed method 
has saved substantial time and 
money. 
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With this Speed-Feed attached to the operator’s typewriter, she writes 9 forms 
at once, and the carbons are quickly removed and interleaved into the next set 
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Foreign Trade 


(Continued from page 13) 


relations, and an imposing array 
of business administration courses, 
with emphasis on the techniques 
and procedures of importing-ex- 
porting, and the financing and 
documentation of foreign trade. 

The physical properties of the 
school seemed ideal to the Amert- 
can Business reporter who spent 
some time at the school in May 
1949. It is a desert oasis of 180 
acres, 15 miles northwest of 
Phoenix. Forty acres are beauti- 
fully landscaped. Great skill and 
economy have been exercised in 
converting the former airfield into 
a school. The library, with its 
Spanish or Portuguese signs, was 
once the engine repair shop. A 
hangar was converted into class- 
rooms and gymnasium. Other 
facilities were used almost as the 
Army left them. A dining room, 
dormitories, beautiful swimming 
pool, gardens, flowers, and recrea- 
tional facilities tend to keep the 
students on the campus, where the 
majority of them live. In many 
respects, they “learn by living.” 
Students average 60 hours a week 
of intensive study schedules. 

A special course is available for 
wives of students, so that the 
“better halves” are prepared to 
accompany their husbands _ to 
foreign-trade areas with the full 
knowledge that life there may 
seem a bit on the unfamiliar side 
at first. Many personnel men who 
hire graduates insist on interview- 
ing wives as well as graduates. 

Up to now the school, partially 
because of the many GI Bill of 
Rights students, has been able to 
operate on a break-even basis. For 
the future the school may be handi- 
capped because of its lack of en- 
dowment funds. It is believed the 
need is so great for its graduates 
that business, industry, and finance 
will provide these funds to enable 
the institute to continue provid- 
ing the men needed to build our 
foreign trade and world leadership. 
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know this 


difference... 


Your Safe is designed 
primarily for fire protection 
of your valuable records. 


a Mosler Money Chest 


gives you all-out 


burglary pro- 
tection for cash 
and valuables. 


Nationwide tests by chain-store companies show fewer 
burglary attempts where a Mosler Armored-Steel 
Money Chest is given prominent display. 


Pays for itself in the savings on burglary insurance alone. 
Quick return on your investment. Check this 
with your insurance man. 


Low in cost. Mosler Money Chests are available in concrete block or 
for welding into place in your present safe. You will be 
surprised at the moderate cost. There are Mosler Money 
Chests designed to meet any home or business need. 


ge Mosler Safe ¢. 


Main Office: 320 Fifth Ave. 
New York 1, N.Y. -—— FILL OUT AND MAIL—TODAY!——-— 
Dealers in principal cities Tue Moster Sare Co., Dept. A 
Factories: Hamilton, O. 320 Firru Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


() Please send me further information on 
ae how to save money on burglary insurance. 


Builders of the U.S.Gold Storage 
Vault Doors at Fort Knox, Ky. 
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Drop your 


PAYROLL 
TROUBLES 


at our door 


Now you can drop all your payroll 
troubles at our door—and forget 
them! 


We will prepare all your payroll data 
each week ... payroll registers, dis- 
tribution forms, ete. (even checks) 
... and send them to you on time. All 
work is prepared according to bank 
standards, in our offices, by trained 
personnel using high-speed alphabetic 
and numeric tabulating machines. 


Many firms find we save them real 
money on payroll costs week after 
week. We think you will, too. 


FREE BOOKLET 


“Modern Payroll Service” tells how 
this efficient, confidential service can 
be used by your firm. Send for it now. 


Tabulation Specialists 


Let us tabulate your sales, orders, 
prices, costs, inventories, vouchers, 
special reports and other statistics— 
just as we have been doing for many 
of America’s leading firms these past 
40 years! 


For literature and quotations, write to: 


Recording and Statistical 
Corporation 


CHICAGO = © BOSTON © DETROIT 
MONTREAL © TORONTO 
100 Sixth Ave, New York 13, N. Y. 
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A Utility Dramatizes 


Its Annual Report 


(Continued from page 15) 


formation” is entirely reprinted 
each weekday night and that 320 
information operators handle the 
65,000 to 85,000 calls for infor- 
mation each day in Detroit. 

In the local operating room the 
guide’s talk was supplemented by 
the voice of an anonymous opera- 
tor speaking through an ampli- 
fier near the group of visitors. 
This voice informed them, among 
other things, that they had made 
an average of 4 million phone calls 
per business day in 1948 and re- 
minded them of what it would mean 
if they weren’t able to get their 
calls completed promptly and ac- 
curately. Incidentally, Michigan 
Bell now has 9,900 operators, 
compared with 3,200 in 1939. 

Having completed the tour, the 
guide conducted his guests into a 
room for a kind of recap financial 
talk and demonstration. 

“We have shown you what we 
have done, and told you the 
amount of money we have put into 
telephone plant and equipment to 
improve your service in 1948,” 
the guide told them. “Now just 
where did we get that money? We 
didn’t get it from our customers 
—we don’t make enough money for 
that—we got it from investors. 
Now, who are these investors? 
Well, I have a pretty good like- 
ness here of some of the people 
who invested their money so we 
could give you more and better 
service. Here they are,” and he 
held a mirror so visitors could see 
themselves. Some of them, he ex- 
plained, are investors without 
realizing it, for banks, insurance 
companies, and others have put a 
great deal of money into the busi- 
ness. Of the 765,800 stockholders 
in the Bell System, 15,000. live in 
Michigan. 

“How we made out in 1948 is 
important to you, not only as 
customers, but also as investors 


and employees. We did a record 
business. Here is a check for $113 
million. This was our gross in- 
come.” He passed the check 
around, asking guests if they 
would like to hold a check for 
$113 million. 

Pointing out that the biggest 
single item of expense was wages, 
the guide showed them another 
check for $70 million, representing 
the total amount paid to em- 
ployees in 1948. 

Another exhibit was a check 
for $5 million, representing taxes 
paid to the state, while another, 
for $3.6 million, represented in- 
come tax paid to the Federal 
Government. Other expenses, in- 
cluding $1 million for social 
security taxes paid by the compa- 
ny, took $24 million, and he showed 
another check for this amount. 

Net profits were referred to as 
what was left after paying all ex- 
penses, but instead of talking in 
terms of millions of dollars, he dis- 
played a dollar bill and four 
pennies and talked about them. 
“Let’s suppose that this dollar bill 
is one that you had invested in the 
telephone business,” he said. “Now, 
how much do you suppose was 
left last year for each dollar that 
is invested in the business? Ten 
cents? No. We don’t earn that 
much. We have to get down into 
the pennies. It was less than four 
cents. To be exact, it was about 
334, cents. 

“This isn’t enough, for it is out 
of this money that we have to pay 
our investors for the use of their 
money which builds all the tele- 
phone plant and equipment you 
have just seen. Out of this moncy, 
too, we have to lay aside something 
for a rainy day, because no busi- 
ness can operate safely without 
some kind of margin. It is this 
money that helps to provide 
security for our employees and 
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fnancial stability to the business 
as a Whole. Unless we are able to 
earn what investors consider an 
adequate return, they are ‘not 
going to let us have more money 
to complete our construction pro- 
gram and to continue to give you 
the improved and expanded tele- 
phone service that you want. 

“Now actually we only need a 
few pennies more than we are get- 
ting. Seven pennies for each dollar 
invested in the business will provide 
that margin of safety and insure 
that we will continue to give you 
good telephone service. It’s a small 
price to pay for something as oo 
portant as your telephone service.” 

To accommodate the number 
of guests in Detroit, four  ex- 
changes held open house on three 
consecutive nights. These locations 
were chosen for convenience to 
residents: Downtown, west side, 
north side, and east side. Ex- 
changes outside the city devoted 
one or more nights to the occasion. 

Total attendance for the state 
was approximately 25,000, about 
equally divided among employees, 
their friends, and the public. Even 
a couple of blind men with their 
leader dogs made the tour of one 
Detroit exchange. Attendance of 
prominent people, referred to as 
“opinion leaders,” was satisfac- 
tory and their comments are said 
to have been gratifying. 

Michigan Bell has held open 
house before, but this was the first 
time it went into financial matters. 
The parent company was very 
much interested in the activity and 
is currently studying the results 
to determine its effectiveness. 





Open House 


ELL & HOWELL held its an- 

nual open house in Chicago last 
month, featuring everything from 
manufacturing exhibits to enter- 
tainment for children. 

Guides conducted visitors 
through the plant, and booths 
were set up to provide a carnival 
atmosphere on the grounds. 
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Cultivate This Good Habit 
In Your Filing... 


For assured neatness, accessibility, and security of your important 


office papers — 


ACCO-bind them! 


ACCO-binding — which means 
punching file papers with two 
holes of 23%” centers, and filing 
the papers on the prongs of an 
ACCO Fastener — has proved to 
be one of the best habits in office 


routine. 


Once developed, no one ever 
wants to revert to loose paper 
filing with all of its hazards of 


loss and misplacement. 


ACCO-binding, with its assurance 


of accuracy of sequence, and of 


protection against misplacement, 
is a routine “in to stay” as far as 


filing practice is concerned. 


ACCO Fasteners can be used in- 
dependently for sheet binding of 
1”, 2”, 3” — up to 6” capacities, 
and are incorporated in Accobind 
Folders of fine pressboard for su- 


preme filing service. 


Get into this good habit of 
ACCO-binding for REAL filing 


satisfaction. 


Ask your Stationer to bring you this 


Acco-binding assistance. 























ACCO ‘FASTENER 





ACCO Fasteners are made in 30 styles and sizes for Loose Leaf binding 
ACCO PRODUCTS Incorporated, OGDENSBURG, N.Y. 








ath UARCO combined forms” 





Ne changed 
ORDER FILLING 


All these have to be typed before 
an order can be processed: greeting card, 
three Railway Express forms, invoice, 
office record, bookkeeping copy. Typed 
separately, they were the snag in the 


business. 


Now they’re a snap—UARCO com- 
bines them all into one set! No shuffling 


of papers ... no carbon mess. . 


. the 


typist has only to type. And she types 
500 orders with only one insertion in the 


typewriter! 


The savings? Tremendous! Yet they’re 
only typical of what UARCO does for 
business. You can make similar savings, 
no matter what kind of business you're 
in, no matter how large or small. 

Call your UARCO Representative for 
a complete survey. No obligation. 


UARCO INCORPORATED 


Chicago, IIl.; Cleveland, Ohio; Oakland, Cal.; 
ep River, Conn. 


Offices in all principal cities 


UARCO 
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Business Forms 
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Here it is . . . the UARCO 
Manifold Form that gets orders 
out in minutes’ time. This com- 
plete set produces seven copies 
in one writing—each differ- 
ent from the other in size, color, 
even subject material. Consecu- 
tively numbered for accurate con- 
trol, the sets are in continuous 
strips to feed continuously into 
typewriter or business machine. 


Serving Business for More than Fifty Years 





SINGLE SET FORMS 











Building 
Good Will 


(Continued from page 24) 


attractive condition possible so as 
to be a credit to the surrounding 
community. 

Results of the program have 
been spectacular. Stockholders of 
the company responded enthusi- 
astically and at a special meeting 
in February 1947, 86 per cent of 
the shares were voted as compared 
with an average of 65 per cent 
at former meetings. Since that 
time the average has been about 
81 per cent voted at each annual 
meeting. 

Community reaction is a little 
more difficult to assay—partly 
because this part of the program 
is more recent and partly because 
these results cannot be so easily 
measured. That it has been over- 
whelmingly favorable is without 
doubt, however. Now the company 
is a well-known and_ respected 
community member. Newspapers, 
libraries, and schools have no 
hesitation about telephoning for 
information, because they know 
they are assured cooperation. 
Regular department heads are 
often requested as speakers be- 
cause local organizations know 
they will come and be interested. 

But most important to both 
parts of the program is the un- 
derstanding that has developed on 
all sides. People do not look on 
the company as a 
colossus to be suspected in most 
situations. They accept its ideas 
and practices on their individual 
merits. Emphasis on people and 
their work within the company has 
led to the realization that it is not 
an impersonal machine, but a 
group of capable, sincere men. 
This result has more than paid 
for the effort expended in the pro- 
gram, returning good will and 
confidence on the part of those 
who are most important to the 
company—the stockholders and 
neighbors of Keystone. 


corporate 
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New Office 
Ups Output 
35 Per Cent 


When employees of C. F. Braun 
& Co., Alhambra, California, were 
moved from “bull pens” into pri- 
vate offices, production increased 
35 per cent. Because of fewer in- 
terruptions, less distraction, and 
decrease in waste, savings in time 
are estimated at 25 per cent. 

“Better tooling” is paying off 
for Braun, but the term does not 
apply to plant workers. It’s an 
idea that clean, modern, private 
offices for stenographers, drafts- 
men, and other office workers will 
result in bigger dividends for every- 
body concerned. Braun has found 
that these private offices are not 
expensive; in fact, they are eco- 
nomical when viewed in the light 
of increased production figures and 
better employee morale. 

Braun has facts and figures to 
support its “‘better tooling” idea 
for office workers. There is no 
reason why the same thing wouldn't 
hold true for many other companies 
that would like to boost office 
efficiency. 
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The office shown here is typical of those for execu- 
tives and group leaders at C. F. Braun & Co. It is 
equipped with an upholstered swivel chair, desk, 
four chairs for visitors, built-in bookcases, supply 
cabinets, and coat cabinets. The unusual part, how- 
ever, is that these offices are not restricted to execu- 
tives. Nearly every office worker at Braun has his 
own modern, private sanctum—with ‘‘better tools”’ 








(Continued from page 9) 


And we buy him self-respect, and 
interest, and high morale. We buy 
him also the respect of others. 
These things must add up, and do 
add up, to 25 per cent more work, 
or 50 per cent, or 100 per cent. 
The only possible argument as to 
the private office pay-out, is 
whether it is 1,000 per cent, 2,000, 
or 3,000. And who dares to sneer 
at such pay-outs?” 

Throughout the offices of the 
company, which are housed in a 
group of brick buildings, ranged 
along a driveway which separates 
them from the huge shops and fac- 
tories of the company, there is the 
most meticulous housekeeping. Out 
in the plant area, walks, and drive- 
ways there is not a cigarette butt 
or a scrap of paper in sight. Nor 
is there any semblance of dust, 
dirt, trash, or material of any kind 
in view. For the benefit of main- 
tenance men there are several small 
trap doors in walls, opening out. 
Open one of these doors and there 
is a plant telephone so that an 
outside worker may telephone in- 
side whenever necessary. 


We asked to sharpen a pencil in 
one of the offices. The pencil sharp- 
ener was inside one of the supply 
cabinets, out of sight. There are 
neat bulletin boards at strategic 
places in halls, but no other bul- 
letins, calendars, pictures, charts, 
or anything else on the walls. 
Desks are never cluttered with 
papers. A thumbtack is probably 
frowned upon in Braun offices— 
there would be no use for one be- 
cause things simply are not tacked 
on walls. That’s part of the pay- 
off as we see it. First things come 
first; everything is functional, 
comfortable, and neat. Neatness 
and order save time, release energy 
for production. It all seems to 
make sense, and a visitor to the 
plant and offices comes away 
somewhat breathless in admiration 
for production. It all seems to 
prevail everywhere. 

Now suppose we consider what 
this precision must mean. Com- 
pany engineers are erecting an oil 
refinery, say in India. Much of the 
equipment has been fabricated in 
Alhambra. Parts, supplies, partial 





Designers and draftsmen work in private offices similar to this one, which has 
acoustic ceiling, carpeted floor, specially built table, and desk with chairs 
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“White Collar’ Production Up 35 Per Cent 






assemblies, everything that has 
come over on the boat, which may 
have been especially chartered for 
the purpose, must be correct. It is 
a long way back to Alhambra, 
California. They can’t run down 
the block to have a part ground, 
or machined, or repaired, or to 
correct some error. Precision must 
be second nature to everybody who 
works at Braun, otherwise costly 
delays and errors would occur. 
Precision does not thrive and grow 
in an atmosphere of poor equip- 
ment, bad lighting, overcrowding, 
noise, dirt, and confusion. That is 
probably why C. F. Braun & Co. 
goes to great lengths to encourage 
precision in every phase of every 
operation, even in dress, deport- 
ment, the bulletin boards, the halls, 
private offices, floors, and walls. 
We left an old brown envelope on 
a desk in one office. When we re- 
turned it had been carefully put 
away, labeled and out of sight, to 
await our return. There simply is 
no way in which even a momentary 
visitor can clutter a Braun office. 

A large high-ceilinged building 
houses the reproduction depart- 
ment. It is equipped with three 
Ozalid Printmasters, one blueprint 
machine, and a Rectigraph photo- 
copying machine. Here they pro- 
duce 2,000,000 separate Ozalid 
prints annually, plus 2,000,000 
square feet of blueprints, and 
500,000 square feet of photocopies. 
It was the neatest, most orderly, 
cleanest reproduction department 
we have ever seen. 

The company operates its own 
printing department. Here two 
Multilith (1250) offset presses 
and one Webendorfer press turn 
out a tremendous volume of forms, 
promotion pieces, booklets, «nd 
other printed needs. A stainless 
steel, temperature-controlled, cicc- 
tronically operated darkroom scrv- 
ices the presses. Power stapler, 
gold-stamping press, paper cuticr, 
folder, scoring machine, paper 
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drill, and a book-sewing machine 
are also included in the printing 
department equipment. Presses and 
other machines are painted a rich 
brown to match the desks and 
chairs in the private offices. And, 
contrary to time-honored printing 
department tradition, there are no 
calendars, samples of work, press 
sheets, or bathing-girl pictures 
thumbtacked or taped to walls! 

In the switchboard room clocks 
show the time at the company’s 
branch offices at New York, Chi- 
cago, and Houston, as well as at 
Alhambra. Cork-tile walls deaden 
sound and create a virtually noise- 
less room. 

The only difference between ex- 
ecutive offices and the offices of 
draftsmen, accountants, and secre- 
taries is that the executive offices 
have a slightly larger wood desk, 
instead of a steel desk. Executive 
offices also have a drum table, lily 
lamp, four visitor’s chairs, uphol- 
stered desk chair, built-in coat 
cabinet or wardrobe, and three 
units of built-in shelving or stor- 
age space, one of which is an open 
bookcase. 

Where needed, conference rooms 
are situated at convenient points 
in the several buildings. A typical 
conference room is 15 by 12 feet, 
with 18 chairs, round-end oak 
table, oak paneling, air condition- 
ing, and carpeting. 

All the buildings are equipped 
with automatic sprinklers. 

In every phase of Braun man- 
agement the policy is to “tool the 
man,” not to “man the tool.” At 
one time, when purchasing a costly, 
metal-turning lathe a lathe oper- 
ator was sent as far away as Chi- 
cago with his foreman to inspect 
and find the best available lathe 
which could be procured. This is 
not a common practice but at 
Braun the policy is to provide each 
worker with the best available tool- 
ing and then expect the best pro- 
duction as a consequence. 

Part of this tooling, as men- 
tioned before, is air conditioning, 
and many businessmen say it is 
too expensive for them. Cost of 
this “tool” is included with all the 
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Secretarial offices at Braun are equipped with metal desks and posture chairs, 
and it is a company ‘‘must”’ that all the private offices be kept neat and orderly 


others at Braun, but it can be 
taken separately. According to 
Mr. Braun, “The finest air condi- 
tioning costs very little if built 
into a new building. The system 
must be credited with a heating 
plant, pipe lines, radiators. And 
window sashes, transoms, hard- 
ware. And fans. The net increase 
in investment is some $300 per 
office. Take our assumed 25-year 
life, and we get $1 per month. As 
to extra cost of operation, this 
is negligible.” 

Furthermore, air conditioning 
pays out without considering the 
office user at all. Here is how Mr. 
Braun explains it: “First, with 
clean filtered air, the amount of 
janitor service is greatly reduced. 
Then, typewriters, adding ma- 
chines, furniture, floor material, 
painting, all drop sharply in 
maintenance. But consider the oc- 
cupant. He’s free from dirt, and 
outside noise, and drafts. He’s free 
from under- or over-heating. 

“Can anyone doubt that these 
benefits to a man worth $600 a 
month, or $400, or even $300, are 
not worth many times $1 per 
month?” 

C. F. Braun, in summing up the 


company’s policies says, “Industry 
too often fixes its eyes on the 
wrong dollar, that is, on the capi- 
tal dollar, and does not see the 
very great pay-out in white-collar 
tooling. Is management to blame? 
Partly, without doubt. But engi- 
neers whose duty it is to dig out 
these things are equally to blame 
for failure to analyze the case and 
to give it proper presentation.” 

Continuing, Mr. Braun says, 
“The time-worn argument against 
privacy is that certain groups of 
people work pretty closely to- 
gether—use the same files and 
such. Therefore, they must be in 
the same room. The people who 
repeat this lore forget that each of 
our private offices has a door with 
ball-bearing hinges. Then there’s 
another bit of hardy lore. If 
mental workers are watched like 
so many schoolboys, they'll put 
out. But who could ever watch a 
man think? The practical fact is 
that perhaps a mental worker can 
be watched into looking busy, but 
that he will put out only according 
to his interest. 

“There is yet another time-worn 
defense of the ‘bull pen.’ A private 
office may be right for a mental 
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Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 
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C. F. Braun equips his white-collar 
workers with the best ‘‘tools’’ possible 


worker, tradition grudgingly ad- 
mits. But, continues tradition, a 
draftsman is not a mental worker 
—a private office for him is rank 












extravagance. Nonsense, we say. 
The work of a draftsman, account- 
ant, or the like, is probably 90 
per cent mental. True, he pushes a 
pen or a pencil. But so does the 
president. We must keep in mind 
that the lines, the words, and fig- 
ures we put on paper are nothing 
but symbols for expressing our 
thoughts. The thoughts are the 
things that count. The thoughts 
are what we want for our money.” 





Training Pays 


NNUAL savings of $27,000 in 

a department, reduction in 
turnover from 15 per cent to 1 per 
cent, and a 50 per cent decrease in 
errors by new employees are among 
the results of formal training, ac- 
cording to a_ research study, 
“Training Clerical Employees,” 
just released by the Dartnell 
Management Services. 

The report, based on a year’s 
research and interviewing of more 
than 150 companies, contains case 
histories selected from employers 
like General Foods Corporation 
down to companies with 35 work- 
ers. The study is available at 
$7.50. 
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No, industrial relations is not going delinquent, but it is adapting one of the con- 
tributors, the comic book, as an important visual aid. There is no reason to be 
ashamed of this because the comic book certainly has proved itself in the entertain- 
ment and advertising world. Industrial relations makes the comic book train, en- 
tertain, and inform—all at the same time. Eventually, it probably will find its way 
into every personnel program. The following article tells what has been accomplished 





Industrial Relations Finds Serious 
Job for Lowly Comic Book 


Personnel management may be in bad 
company at the moment, but at least it 
is happy about it, for the much maligned 
comic books are making successful in- 
roads in industrial relations as aids in 
training and company-employee rela- 
tions. What is more, those who have 
used comic books are pleased and plan 
to use more of them in the future. 

So far, because of cost factors, most 
of the comic books have been produced 
by large companies or by syndicates. In 
certain employee-relations areas, such 
as the annual report to employees, how- 
ever, it looks as though comic books 
might answer even the small employer’s 
needs. 

It apparently all began when the public 
relations departments of a number of 
large companies introduced the comic- 
book idea to their industrial relations 
departments. Public relations and ad- 
vertising men knew that 85 per cent of 
the people read the comics in their 
daily newspapers. They knew that ad- 
vertising in the comic section or comic 
books was extremely effective. They knew 
that a recent poll disclosed that over 40 
per cent of the population in Cincinnati 
subscribed to comic books. In other 
words, there was a_ tried-and-proved 
medium for selling, for entertaining, for 
getting across an idea, which never had 
been used in industrial relations. 


Developed Visual Aids 


That is not to say that industrial re- 
lations executives were backwards about 
adapting and using visual aids. They 
were not. While today’s comic book was 
evolving, these executives were learning 
to do many things with visual aids. They 
discovered that employees retained and 
understood a good percentage of any 
material which was presented visually. 
Charts, graphs, movies, sound-slidefilms, 
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all became important aids to training. 
The handbook, which probably is the 
nearest, though somewhat haughty, rela- 
tive of today’s comic book, became a 
“must” in training. 

At first, most of these handbooks were 
solid reading matter, then illustrations 
were added—sometimes in great pro- 
fusion. Handbooks usually were written 
as reference manuals to cover only nar- 
row areas in training. As a result, some 
companies now produce a great number 
of handbooks which review all the train- 
ing courses given employees. There are 
others, of course, which deal with poli- 
cies and rules. 

The missing link in all this may be the 
annual report for employees published 
by American Type Founders, Inc. A few 
years ago this company experimented 
with illustrations in its annual report to 
employees. In an effort to gain more 
readership, it tried cartoons. A follow- 
up survey showed that employees often 
looked at the cartoons but skipped over 
the vital facts and figures presented in 
the text. There was only one answer to 
all this, and that was tc combine the 
two. Today’s ATF report to employees is 
not a comic book in the strict sense of 
the word, but it is almost 100 per cent 
illustrations with facts and figures 
worked in. 


Survey Worker Opinion 


After each report is issued, ATF 
makes a survey of employees to discover 
what they read; what they don’t read; 
and what questions are left unanswered 
by the report. By doing this, the com- 
pany is able to improve its report each 
year and increase readership. Another 
stunt is to solicit employee help in 
criticizing drawings which are to be used 
in a future report. This also stirs up 
interest and acceptance. 









































This is a page from Marquette Cement 
Manufacturing Company's new comic 
book. The book really was a simpli- 
fied annual report to employees and 
cost only 25 cents apiece to produce 


Lever Brothers Company used _ this 
same technique while designing a comic 
book to explain the role of advertising in 
the total prosperity of the company. 
Employees were shown roughs of the 
sketches before publication and asked 
to comment. Not only were the comments 
helpful, but the mere fact that the com- 
pany asked for employee cooperation in- 
creased the acceptance of the book in its 
final form. Thomas A. Gonser, vice presi- 
dent in charge of public relations, said 
that because of this technique, the idea 
behind the book was pretty well circu- 
lated and accepted before the book was 
distributed. 


High Cost of Publicity 


There is a good reason for Lever’s 
book. During contract negotiations, union 
officials brought up the matter of money 
spent on advertising Lever products. 
Why couldn’t some of this money be 
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plowed back to employees in the form of 
wages instead of being scattered among 
the carousing hucksters? 

The company decided to go to bat and 
not only explain its advertising program 
to union officials but to the rank-and-file 
workers as well. The comic book was 
selected as the medium for this because 
public relations was certain that every 
employee would read it. Later on, 
reader surveys proved that this was the 
case, and the book was so popular that 
four printings were required to satisfy 
the demands within the company and on 
the part of other employers. All in all, 
Lever Brothers printed and distributed 
32,000 copies of this particular comic 
book. 

Lever’s comic book was planned, writ- 
ten, and illustrated within the company. 
The public relations department was in 
charge, although the book really was for 
use by the personnel department. 

So far most of the work with comic 
books has been done by big companies or 
by syndicates. Recently, however, Mar- 
quette Cement Manufacturing Company 
produced a 4-color, 16-page comic book 
for its 1,800 employees, and Jack White, 
director of public relations, does not 
think the cost was too high when one 
considers the job accomplished. 

Not only is this Marquette’s first 
comic book, but it is also its first annual 
report to employees. Last year the com- 
pany did distribute a special report to 
supervisors, but it was solid text, and 
White doesn’t think the readership 
or acceptance was very high. 

In a few months the company will ask 
an outside consultant to test employee 
reaction to the comic book as part of a 
general opinion survey which is being 
planned. 

Facing the facts, Marquette selected 
the comic-book medium because it knew 
that many of its workers were acquainted 
with comics and read them. A swing 
around all the plants and a verbal sur- 
vey since distribution of the book has 
confirmed White’s guess that the comic 
book would be well received. 

Each comic-book annual report prob- 
ably cost the company 25 cents, and that 
certainly is not expansive as annual re- 
ports go. Many companies spend over 
50 cents apiece for reports to stock- 
holders and employees. 


Knack to Writing Comics 


The fact that a company uses the 
comic-book technique does not guarantee 
readership. There is a knack to writing 
comic books, and Marquette hunted 
around until it found someone who could 
simplify the company’s financial report 
and work it into an interesting comic 
book. Spike Wahlman, of Grantham 
Graphics, who landed the job, worked a 
good many of the standard comic-book 
themes—with the exception of murder— 
into the Marquette report. There is love, 
humor, and facts all woven together into 
an interesting report. And much to 
everyone’s surprise, the result has been 
praised highly by usually conservative 
and staid economic and _ business 
professors. 





Some Leading Publishers 
of Comic Books 


General Comics, Inc. 
205 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, New York 


General Service Publishing Co. 
515 Madison Street 
New York 22, New York 


Grantham Graphics 
111 West Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 


National Research Bureau, Inc. 
415 North Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


William C. Popper & Co. 
148 Lafayette Street 
New York 13, New York 


True Comics, Inc. 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue 
New York 17, New York 


R. W. Watt 
Trenton, New Jersey 











In 1946 the Illinois Central Railroad 
Company published a comic-book report 
to employees. This was the first time 
any American railroad ever had pro- 
duced a special report for employees. 

In 1947, Illinois Central veered to the 
right and published an illustrated report 
a little more on the order of ATF’s. A 
readership survey showed that over 90 
per cent of the employees read and en- 
joyed this particular report. 

The 1948 report was a sort of middle 
road between the previous two mediums, 
and Illinois Central expects the reader- 
ship figures to reach 100 per cent. 

The IC report, unlike Marquette 
Cement’s, is a joint, interdepartment 
project involving the public relations 
department, fhe accounting department, 
and the company’s advertising agency. 
The total cost per book runs around 4%, 
to 5 cents. It is distributed to 40,000 
employees. 

The training department of The Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company uses a 
comic book as an aid in its indoctrination 
course for new employees. This book, a 
28-page affair in color and on pulp 
stock, describes and sells Quaker Maid 
products—an A & P brand—to new em- 
ployees. Before the comic book, the com- 
pany relied on special discussion meet- 
ings to do the same job. 


Comics Carry the Load 


Restaurant Management magazine is 
sponsoring a series of comic books for 
training restaurant employees. This 
series is being produced by, General 
Service Publishing Company, and ac- 
cording to one of the executives of that 
company, the plan is to take one depart- 
ment at a time and produce about three 
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comic books to cover training for that 
particular department. These comic 
books have to be a thorough training 
course within themselves because most 
smaller restaurants and hotels will not 
take time off to hold training meetings. 
As a result, the comic books often have 
to carry the whole training load. Because 
of this, a great effort is being made to 
' strike a balance between entertainment 
; and training techniques in this series. 

The books run about 8 pages apiece 
and are printed in 3 and 4 colors. They 
are printed on light magazine stock 
rather than pulp. Over 18,500 food 
handlers are using this first series of 
books, which retail at 50 cents a copy— 
a rather inexpensive way of training an 
employee. 

The General Electric Company prob- 
ably has the largest investment in em- 
ployee comic books of all American em- 
ployers. It not only has produced comic 
books illustrating the company’s point 
of view on political and economic mat- 
ters but a number of educational comic 
books designed to explain to employees 
the different fields in which the com- 
pany operates. These latter are part of 
an “Adventure Series” and were printed 
for General Electric by General Comics, 
Incorporated. 


Company’s Point of View 


We mentioned the fact that the Mar- 
quette book blended some of the usual 
comic-book themes in with facts and 
figures. General Electric’s “Ann Gets the 
Answer,” a four-page, tabloid-size comic 
book, weaves together humor, romance, 
and a rather one-sided plea to workers 
urging them to consider all sections of 
the Taft-Hartley law before condemning 
it. General Electric was flooded with 
requests from other employers who 
wanted to distribute this book. 

Whether or not this particular comic 
book changed any worker’s mind is 
debatable, but it is probably the only 
medium through which General Electric 
could get any sort of hearing for its 
point of view on Taft-Hartley. Certainly, 
almost every worker who received a 
copy read it through because the authors 
employed tried-and-true comic-book tech- 
niques in telling their story. 

A few industrial relations people 
think that comic books are nothing more 
than a fad. Others maintain that the 
comic book is here in industrial rela- 
tions to stay as an important training 
aid and an occasional medium for ex- 
plaining management’s point of view on 
political or economic problems. Of 
course, there is a certain amount of 
speculation by comic-book publishers in 
industrial relations. They pick areas 
which they feel are ripe for exploitation. 
Right now it is the threat of Com- 
munism. In a few months it may be 
something else. 

This speculation, however, is not bad. 
It should prove helpful to smaller com- 
panies when syndicated comic books be- 
gin to tackle some of the everyday in- 
dustrial relations problems such as safety 
and human relations. As a matter of 
fact, The Dartnell Corporation, pub- 
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Cost of Publishing Four- 
Color, Sixteen-Page 


Comic Book 
Quantity 
20,000 
15,000 
10,000 
5,000 2,000 
1,000 1,600 
How Costs Are Allocated 
Printing 40% 
Writing 20 
Art Work 40 


100% 


Cost 
$3,500 

3,000 

2,500 











lisher of American Bustness, is getting 
out a safety comic book for distribution 
to workers. As time goes along, there 
are bound to be more of this type pub- 
lished by companies which have had ex- 
perience with publishing in the industrial 
relations field. 

Although syndication brings comic 
books within the financial range of al- 
most any company, there is one im- 
portant drawback. The syndicated comic 
book has to be general so that it can be 
sold to almost anyone. That may be why 
the first such books have dealt with 
ideological problems which are pretty 
much the same everywhere. 


Syndicated Communism 


National Research Bureau, Inc. has 
produced an anti-Communist comic book 
and eventually expects sydicated comics 
to break into sales training, safety, fore- 
man training, and dealer promotion. 

Officials of the Bureau take a broader 
view of comic-book appeal than most 
people. They believe that comic books 
appeal not only to all age levels but to 
most intellectual groups as well. That is 
why comic books are considered excel- 
lent training aids. In addition, they give 
the training department a fresh ap- 
proach, a new tool to which employees 
have not been subjected over and over 
again. This fact in itself should appeal 
to most trainees. 

Although there are relatively few 
syndicated comic books which tie direct- 
ly into industrial relations, there are a 
great many which can be adapted by 
personnel men. For example, True 
Comics, Inc. has produced a number of 
informative comic books about common 
health probiems. A number of companies 
have distributed these to their employees 
as a special service. 

A few years back the National Or- 
ganization for Public Health in coopera- 
tion with Parents’ Institute published 
some comic books explaining public 
health services and how to use them. In 
a good many cases, workers need to have 
this information, and so these comic 
books could serve a useful purpose if 
distributed to employees. 

The Anti-Defamation League of B’nai 
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The television movie, ‘‘Prospects Unlimited,’’ made for 
Union Oil of California was produced in the Hal Roach 
Studios. It served asthe annual report to stockholders 


B’rith has produced an _ outstanding 
series of comic books on race relations. 
In many plants there are barriers 
between workers of different colors and 
different creeds, and these comic books 
might help management break down the 
fences. Although there is a slight charge 
for quantities of these books, free 
samples can be obtained from local ADL 
offices in almost every large city. 

How much and how well comic books 
are used in industrial relations in the 
long run will depend on how well they 
are designed. A comic book sans the 
comic-book technique both in drawing 
and editorial presentation probably 
will fall flat on its four-color face. Our 
readers who are interested can get 
some good ideas by studying both the 
comic books on newsstands and those 
which have been produced by the com- 
panies mentioned in this article. General 
Electric, Lever Brothers, Marquette 
Cement, ATF, and Illinois Central, 
always are willing to exchange informa- 
tion in a field such as this. 

For those who approach every new 
idea in industrial relations with fear and 
trembling, we want to offer this com- 
forting prediction: “The comic book will 
never replace the personnel man—com- 
pletely, that is..—Walter B. Lovelace. 


Here are a group of executives who appeared in the film 
reviewing the script with the director before going in 
front of the camera. The film was televised in 24 cities 


Year-Around Courtesy Program Installed for 
Chicago, Rock Island Employees 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway Company has established a sys- 
tem of courtesy awards for employees. 
One $100 bond a month is given to that 
employee who performs the outstanding 
act of courtesy or service in the opinion 
of a special board of judges. Certificates 
of merit are given runners-up. 

All employees, except those in the 
supervisory class, are eligible. Nomina- 
tions are made by fellow employees, 
their officers, or the traveling and ship- 
ping public. Nominations close on the 
last day of each month, and winners are 
announced on the fifteenth of the follow- 


Union Oil Televises Annual 


The Union Oil Company of California, 
in Los Angeles, recently televised its an- 
nual report for employees, the general 
public, and stockholders. This year’s re- 
port, “Prospects Unlimited,” was a 
movie produced for Union Oil by Hal 
Roach Studios. 


Sharp & Dohme Executive Gives Workers 


Course in Economics 


John S. Zinsser, chairman of the board 
for Sharp & Dohme, famed pharmaceu- 
tical house, has taken on the job of ex- 
plaining business economics to groups 
of workers in the plant. 

Zinsser meets with about 100 workers 
at a time and discusses company opera- 
tions and his theories on how business 
should be directed—all on company 
time. Each talk varies according to the 
questions of the particular group, but 
Zinsser has certain ground which he 
wants to cover, and so sees to it that 
important points about wages, profits, 
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security, and investment capital are 
worked in somewhere along the line. He 
uses charts to help illustrate his talks. 

Eric Johnson, general manager of 
American Central Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Connerville, Indiana, has directed 
a similar program in his plant during 
the past couple of years. Both Johnson 
and Zinsser talk to groups of about the 
same size, but Johnson’s program is on a 
much more formal basis. Special aids 
are prepared and the whole thing is 
dramatized, programed down to the 
last detail, and placed on a tight time 


ing month when the awards are made. 

In addition to the monthly awards, a 
grand award consisting of a $500 bond 
will be given to the outstanding monthly 
winners during each 12-month period. 

Judging is done in cities throughout 
the Rock Island’s 8,000-mile system, and 
the board of judges is changed each 
month. This board consists of one out- 
standing citizen of the community in 
which the judging is done, one member 
of the general chairman’s association of 
the Rock Island, and one officer of the 
railroad. This method creates a lot of 
community interest. 


Report 


In 1947 a similar report was televised 
in 9 cities. This year the company used 
24 major cities as outlets. 

“Prospects Unlimited” not only re- 
views the financial condition of the com- 
pany but tells the story of a typical 
business operation. 


schedule so that every worker in the 
plant can attend at least one session 
within a 3day period. Johnson de- 
livers the same talk to every group. 
Zinsser uses the off-the-cuff approach, 
but both men are aiming at and achiev- 
ing the same result: Better understand- 
ing on the part of the worker of the 
company and its place in the total 
economy. Both men stress the fact that 
employees should be proud that they 
work for prosperous companies. 

On the subject of profits, Zinsser tells 
his employees that earnings enable the 
company to provide the owners of the 
business with a fair return on the money 
they have invested. They also make it 
possible for Sharp & Dohme to keep in 
a good competitive position. 
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The lead article this month shows what happens when white-collar workers are 
given the best tools to help them do their jobs. Proof of the soundness of this in- 
yestment in proper equipment and furniture is the resulting 35 per cent produc- 
tion increase. Equipment that may save time and money for you is shown here 





Fold-O-Way Typewriter 
Device; Posture Chair 


SECRETARIAL posture chair No. 709 
is introduced by Art Metal Construction 
Company as part of its new line of cor- 
rect-seating aluminum office chairs. No- 
table in the Art Metal Airline desk be- 
hind the chair is the fold-o-way type- 
writer device. This latest refinement of 
the original fold-o-way provides space 
for an automatic line-spacing copyholder, 
besides accommodating all makes of 
typewriters, including the new electric 
models. Besides the secretarial chair, Art 
Metal is introducing six other aluminum 
office chairs. These models are swivel 
chair, No. 701; arm chair, No. 702; 
swivel chair without arms, No. 703; side 
chair, No. 704; clerical posture chair, 
No. 707; and clerical chair with tilting 
seat, No. 707A. 


De Luxe Portable for Man 
Who Has Everything 


GOLDEN Royal is the name of the 
de luxe portable recently added to the 
line of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
Though the typewriter was designed 
primarily as a gift model, sight of it may 
induce the businessman to give one to 
himself. Mostly handmade, the machine 
is black and gold. The black enamel top 
sets off 18-carat gold sides and fittings. 
Finger-contour keys are circled with a 
strip of gold, and the owner’s name or 
initials can be inscribed on a gold name- 
plate. The buyer may choose any type 
face. A brown fabric case bound in 
leather with gold fittings carries the 
typewriter. Without the machine the case 
doubles as an overnight kit. Enough in- 
dividuality and prestige here for any- 
one’s $150. 
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Economical Neon Signs 


Easy to Replace 

NEON signs that can have five different 
colors in one word or one message are 
offered by Neco Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Inc. Each letter is a separate unit 


JO SIGNS 


and costs $2.50. Chief advantage of Neco 
signs is that single letters are less likely 
to break than long chain signs. If they 
do break, you simply plug in a new 
letter. No need to go signless while the 
broken sign is taken back to the factory 
for expensive repair. 


E 
PRICE OF ONE» 


. 





Stapler and Remover 
In One Unit 


A COMBINED stapler-remover is pro- 
duced by Bostitch. Model B8R desk 
stapler has a blade attached to its plastic 
base. The operator slides the remover 
blade under the staple and pushes. With- 
out being lifted or twisted the blade 
does the rest. The staple remover is al- 
ways on hand ready to use. 


Steel-Wood Lockers 
Handsome, Sturdy 


STEEL and wood are combined to make 
attractive, sturdy lockers. Doors and 
framework are steel, finished in green 
enamel; other parts are natural brown 
masonite reinforced with steel. Lyon 
Metal Products, Inc., makes the lockers 
in single and double tiers in standard 
sizes, with or without legs. 


Baby Postage Meter 
For Small Offices 


LITTLE larger than a telephone, a new 
desk model postage machine brings the 
benefits of metered mail to small busi- 
nessmen or to various departments in 
larger organizations. Pitney-Bowes’ prod- 
uct is as easy to use as the phone, too. 
You dial the amount of postage needed 
and press a lever. Besides printing the 
stamp value, the meter prints a dated 
postmark and, if desired, the user’s ad- 
vertising message, trade-mark, or mono- 
gram. Postage used and postage on hand 


are recorded in dollars-and-cents reg- 
isters. A moistener seals envelope flaps, 
and a detachable unit takes care of 
parcel-post postage. In tan finish with 
chrome trim, the meter has its own car- 
rying case of airplane luggage and a 
removable chart of postal rates and in- 
formation. Again paralleling the tele- 
phone, the meter is rented at a small 
monthly charge. 








Triple-Duty Paper 
Jogger 


THREE methods for handling paper 
forms and punched cards faster and 
more accurately are possible with Jog- 
A-Sorter. This simple, electric device 
removes carbon paper from multiple 
forms at the rate of 5,000 to 10,000 an 
hour or 15 to 25 times faster than by 
hand. At the same speed Jog-A-Sorter 
also separates and sorts multiple forms 
into originals, duplicates, or any num- 
ber of sets needed, keeping the papers 
in their original order. C. W. Johnson 
Company’s product will jog lifts of paper 
straight or will align collated sets for 
stapling, padding, and so on. Stencil 
duplicator papers can be jogged per- 
fectly. Completed forms can be removed 
from slip sheets at high speed; pro- 
tector sheets can be separated from 
Ditto mastersets, etc. Not new to the 
West coast, Jog-A-Sorter is now being 
distributed nationally. 
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Renews Dictation Discs 
50 Times Each 


THREE seconds is all the time it takes 
to renew dictation discs in the Voic- 
Eraser. Discs can be erased 50 times, 
iving Gray Audograph users 51 hours 
of dictation on one 60-minute record 
that costs 1314 cents. The Gray Manu- 
facturing Company’s high-speed, con- 
tinuous feed machine resurfaces any disc 
up to 84% inches in diameter. Users may 
rent the new machines or have their rec- 
ords renewed by Audograph dealers 
throughout the world at nominal rates. 


Colorful Covers Protect 


Favorite Books 


A BOOK cover to protect books in con- 
stant use in the office or a commuter’s 
current reading comes in five colors of 
plasticized leatherette. You can choose 
black, brown, red, dark blue, or dark 
green. Standard book size, 914 by 6% 
inches, the cover costs $1.00. With your 
monogram or name gold-stamped, the 
price is $1.25. 


Special Forms Desk 
Speeds Paper Work 


A PRODUCTION increase of 25 per 
cent in handling forms has been chalked 
up by users of the Forms Desk. De- 
signed by a methods engineer for com- 
panies where many forms are constantly 
handled, the desk has eleven 2-inch 
shelves with center spacing blocks as the 
only dividers. This arrangement permits 
forms to be laid out in any order wanted; 
no more opening, closing, rummaging 
through desk drawers. Industrial 
Budgets Inc. makes this desk that can 
reduce fatigue and increase efficiency in 
forms handling. Metal trays that can be 
clipped on to the front of the desk to 
hold envelopes are available. 


Steel Filing and Mail 
Cabinets 


COLLATING, handling mail, and filing 
are just three of the many jobs made 
easy with Flexishelf cabinets. The cabinet 
holds up to 24 shelves, with slots for 
them spaced an inch apart. Adjustable 
backstops for each shelf give shelf depths 
of 6 to 12 inches; without the backstops 
the shelves are 13 inehes deep. All Pur- 
pose Metal Equipment Corporation 
makes the gray steel Flexishelf filing and 
mailing cabinet. 
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Art Metal 


ALUMINUM 
POSTURE CHAIRS 


Art Metal Stenographic Pos- 
ture Chair No. 709 is quickly 
and easily fitted to the Correct 
Seating comfort of the indi- 
vidual by four simple adjust- 
ments. (A) for the height of 
back rest, (B) angle of back, 
(C) tension of back, (D) 

height of seat. 


Superbly designed and smartly styled to meet 
the growing requirements of today’s modern 
office—the mew Art Metal Aluminum Posture 
Chairs will increase the efficiency and morale 
of office personnel — will give them greater 


comfort through Correct Seating while they work. 


They're sturdy and smartly styled, too. Made 
of anodized aluminum that will not stain or 
mar — padded with Foam Latex—and covered 
with ventilated plastic fabric in a choice of 
three colors—Art Metal chairs are built to give 
long service and retain their smart appearance. 


Yes .. . the same high standard of quality 
that has made Art Metal Desks, Files, Safes 
and other metal busines equipment famous 
for over 60 years, is now 

available in a complete line 

Beet) oF Art Metal Aluminum 


ee Office Chairs. 


Clerical Posture Chair No. 
707-A has the Art Metal “Tilt- 
Action”’ seat and “Live-Action” 
back which permits true relax- 
ation by maintaining the same 
body angle whether the user is 
in working or relaxed position. 


Art Natal 


BUSINESS EQUIPMENT 
Jamestown, N.Y 

WRITE TODAY— For information and 

literature on Art Metal Aluminum Posture 

Chairs and other chair models now avail 

able, write to Art Metal Construction Co 
Jamestown, N.Y 








Movable Circulators 
Keep Office Cool 


PLASTIC bases make the new line of 
Fresh’nd-Aire Company’s air circulators 
lightweight and versatile. Units can be 
carried anywhere they are needed. The 
1949 models have mahogany-finished, 


| broad bases so that they can be used on 


the floor, on a table, or in a window. 


Composite Accounts 
Payable Machine 


ANYONE can start posting after brief 
instructions about the new Underwood 
Sundstrand Composite Accounts Pay- 
able Machine. The system provides for 
postings to the departmental journals 
to balance against the postings to 
vouchers, making prelisting for proof 
purposes unnecessary. By speeding the 
handling of invoices every discount can 


be deducted accurately with little effort 
on the part of the operator. Checks are 
written automatically, but if the postings 
to a voucher show a debit balance, the 
machine will not issue a check to the 
vendor. 


Executive Posture Chair 
Built for Comfort 


LAST word in comfort is Domore Chair 
Company’s new Executive chair. It 
boasts molded foam rubber in seat, back, 
and arms, a new spring unit in the 
seat, together with the regular Do/More 
posture features. Of steel and aluminum, 
the sturdy chair comes in many colors 
in top-grain leather or cloth. 


Drafting Desk Boosts 
Efficiency 
WORK-FLOW drafting desk made by 


Haskell Manufacturing Company has 
top that can be tilted to any angle up to 
20 degrees. Height of the desk is also 
adjustable, up to 38 inches. The steel 
desk has ample space for art supplies, 
drawing paper, and reference material. 
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Enthusiastic, loyal customers, who would rather buy from you than anybody else 
are the result of good office management and operation. The customer whose bills 
are always correct, whose invoices come promptly, whose letters are answered 
fully and promptly just is not the man that a competitor can win away easily 





ESIGNATIONS and _retire- 

ments are being used by some 
companies as a means of reducing 
the staff of office employees. In 
one company every resignation ac- 
cepted is followed by a careful 
analysis of the work the person 
did. Can this work be eliminated? 
Can it be consolidated with an- 
other job? Could another employee 
take over this work if it were sim- 
plified? These are questions being 
asked concerning every vacant job 
today. The result is a gradual de- 
cline in salary costs, for it is fre- 
quently found that a job can be 
combined with other work, elimi- 
nated, or simplified enough so that 
the salary can be wholly or par- 
tially saved. 


* 


FICE MANAGEMENT needs 

to bring itself up to date on 
the modern, space-saving, special 
desks and general improvements 
that have been built into office fur- 
niture since the war. Some office 
managers have a horror of buying 
a special-purpose desk, on the 
theory that it hampers flexibility 
of equipment. To give an office 
worker the wrong desk is a pretty 
high price to pay for “flexibility” 
of equipment. At today’s prices 
for labor, it would be better to 
throw away a desk and buy a new 
one, rather than permit the wrong 
kind of work to be done on it for 
many weeks. What we tend to 
forget is that the average office 
worker’s weekly salary is about 
half the cost of the best desk we 
“a likely to provide for him or 
er. 
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RDERS should be acknowledged 
promptly, yet in many offices 
no one seems ever to go to the 
trouble of acknowledging an order 
or thanking the customer for it. 
Those who think that acknowledg- 
ing an order is needless expense 
should think over the matter from 
the customer’s standpoint. He 
wants to be reassured that his 
order has been received. He wants 
to know about when it will be 
shipped. He wants to know who to 
call or write about it, if it is de- 
layed or if an error occurs. Office 
management, by taking over jobs 
like this, makes itself a part of the 
business building machinery of a 
company. 


* 
FFICE EQUIPMENT prob- 


lems are too often handled on 
a “lowest bidder” basis. Here is a 
case in point. A company was buy- 
ing 60 desks and chairs—55 cleri- 
cal desks and 5 executive desks 
and chairs. Several office equip- 
ment dealers were asked to bid on 
the job. All but one submitted 
bids. One dealer came in and 
asked, “Are the 55 people who 
work at these 55 clerical desks all 
doing exactly the same sort of 
work?” The answer was obviously 
“no.” But they were going to get 
the same desks. The office equip- 
ment dealer asked permission to 
study the office. He found 5 cost 
clerks using calculating machines, 
4 typists using electric type- 
writers, 1 billing clerk, 6 corre- 
spondents, 10 secretaries—5 for 
the top 5 executives and 5 for 
department managers. He recom- 


mended calculating machine desks 
for the cost clerks, fixed-bed, 
center-well desks for the girls us- 
ing electric typewriters, another 
fixed-bed, low-center desk for the 
billing machine operator, and so 
on. He was finally awarded the 
contract, and it seems to us that 
he deserved it for he was insuring 
lower costs, better performance, 
attendance, and morale in that of- 
fice for a long time. 


* 
ARL F. BRAUN, whose sound 


methods are reported in an 
article in this issue, believes that 
we pay too much attention to the 
capital investment dollar and too 
little to the labor dollar. We have 
been preaching this idea for many 
years. When a company starts to 
buy a desk and chair, it wants bids 
on the new equipment from every 
supplier in town. It spends good 
money to save a dollar or so on a 
desk and chair. Yet if the wrong 
equipment is purchased loss in 
production, comfort, accuracy, 
and attendance may eat up the 
saving every weck in the year for 
the 25-year life of the equipment. 
The capital dollar in office furni- 
ture is spent once in 25 vears—but 
the labor dollar is paid over and 
over again, once each week. It is 
difficult to overstress the im- 
portance of this simple principle. 
On anything we are likely to use 
for 25 years the difference of a few 
dollars in price becomes insignifi- 
cant if we buy the wrong thing. 
And a good way to buy the wrong 
thing is to give the order to the 
lowest bidder. 
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me SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 

Compact, ec ieal, safe. All revolving parts 
are covered. Instantly adjustable. Shreds 4” to 


36”. Designed for continuous and trouble-free 
service. 








WITHOUT OBLIGATION 
Any sample submitted will be 
shredded to your specification 
and returned. Without Obligation 


UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 











FRIENDLY WAYS 


are always Winning Ways 


A House Organ, edited 
by David Friendly, could 
be the “friendly way” to 
better business for you. 
Send details of your sales 
problem, size and type of 
list, ete., and you'll re- 
ceive practical, constructive, friendly rec- 
ommendations for handling from 


DAVID FRIENDLY 








714 Caxton Bldg. Cleveland 15, Ohio 











CUT COSTS WITH 
DARTNELL FORMS 


SAVE TIME AND MONEY 


SALESMAN’S APPLICATION 
BLANK—Used by more than 3,000 
concerns to find weak points in ap- 
plications for positions as salesmen. 
A four-page form embodying the best 
features of many forms. 8%x11 inches. 


Other Dartnell forms are: General 
Application Blanks; Expense Account 
Forms; Automobile Expense Books; 
Auto Expense Blanks; Salesmen’s 
Reference Forms. 


Write for FREE Samples 
THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
Publishers 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicage 46, Iilinels 
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~siness VIPS 


The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editor. 
It is current, and requests for 
this literature received several 
months after date of this is- 
sue may find supplies of the 
various booklets are exhausted. 





791. KEEP A COOL HEAD ON YOUR 
SHOULDERS. The advice given in the 
title of a new, frosty looking booklet 
may sound hard to follow these dog 
days. But inside the booklet follows 
through to show you how you can keep 
cool—and gain other benefits such as 
lower humidity, dust and dirt removal, 
noise reduction—with a Carrier Room 
Air Conditioner. You'll work, think, and 
feel better when the temperature is con- 
trolled to suit you. 


* - * 


792. AROUND THE CLOCK. As this 
brochure points out, electricity cooks 
your meals, starts your car, lights your 
office. So why not put it to work for your 
secretaries and typists—and for your- 
self? How? By using electric typewriters 
that enable your secretaries to type 
faster for longer periods. Not only do 
the electric typewriters banish fatigue, 
but they also assure neater work be- 
cause all type impressions are uniform. 
Remington Rand will gladly send you a 
copy of this brochure that depicts elec- 
tricity on the job around the clock—an 
electric clock, naturally! 


* > ” 


798. YOUR BUSINESS RECORDS: A 
LIABILITY OR AN ASSET? The 
poser in the title may be an embarras- 
sing question for many offices to answer. 
The National Records Management 
Council sets forth ways and means to 
make those files sit up and say, “Uncle” 
—under “U,” too. Booklet tells how you 
can establish a records center, set up 
company archives, compile your com- 
pany’s history, train your personnel. 
You'll be interested in the services of- 
fered by the NRMC. 


* * * 


794. KISS YOUR STENOGRAPHER 
GOOD-BY. No, you don’t have to fire 
her; in fact, you can kiss her “hello” 
again as a junior executive. What makes 
the transition? The Edison Voicewriter 
does the trick. The machine lets you 
dictate when you want to while she 
handles detail work for you, lets her 
transcribe while you dictate more let- 


ters, memos, instructions. Edison has re. 
printed a provocative article from (oy- 
mopolitan which contends that in 19 
years stenography may be as expendable 
as hay fever. New dictating machines 
can do two girls’ work, but the smart 
girls will be better off, according to the 
author, Don Wharton. 


* 7 . 


795. HOW TO GUARD AGAINST 
FRAUD. Loss by embezzling, the biggest 
hidden loss in business today, is dis- 
cussed in this 20-page booklet from 
Cummins Business Machines Corpora- 
tion. If you are interested in protecting 
your company from loss by embezzle- 
ment or through error or negligence, this 
analysis outlines the most effective steps 
for you to take to prevent it. Other 
business functions such as_ validating, 
canceling, and ownership marking are 


also covered. 
* * * 


796. SIX POPULAR STYLES. The 
trend toward plastic binding is_illus- 
trated in a colorful book from Plastic 
Binding Corporation. Dozens of uses for 
Plastico binders are shown—checkbooks, 
programs, catalogs, calendars, notebooks, 
price lists, menus, etc. Another section 
is devoted to a capsule history of book- 
binding from papyrus rolls to modern 
plastics. If you want to give your mer- 
chandising and publicity booklets an up- 
to-the-minute air, send for a copy of this 
book. 

* + ~ 
797. WHO? WHAT? WHERE? HOW? 
The title sounds like the old “five ‘W’s’” 
formula for reporters to get all the facts 
for their stories. And the _ brochure 
obligingly gives all the essentials about 
what the International Trade Mart in 
New Orleans can do for you. Described 
as the world’s only global market place, 
the Mart offers 600 products from our 
48 states and 32 foreign countries for 
buyers to choose. The nonprofit, civic- 
sponsored Mart is the place to get what 
your customers want. Oh, yes, the book- 
let gets around to the fifth “W,” When. 
The time is now, so write for your copy 
today. 

* * aa 
798. USER APPROVED. An imposing 
number of well-known companies are 
listed as users of Yawman and Erbe 
Manufacturing Company’s Sort-O-Mat, 
in a 6-page catalog. The booklet em- 
phasizes how simple it is to use the 
vertical sorter and recommends a fast 
way to sort from 500 to 1,000,000 papers 
in one batch. Two- and four-letter sort- 
ing is the key. Illustrations show the 
various sizes and arrangements of the 
Sort-O- Mat. 

* * * 
799. KODAGRAPH MICRO-FILE 
EQUIPMENT. A _ 12-page pamphlet 
from Eastman Kodak Company describes 
Kodagraph Micro-File equipment for 
business and industry. Four models of 
Kodagraph Micro-File machines, Koda- 
graph Micro-File Reader, Enlarger, and 
Projector are pictured and explained. 
If you are interested in the advantages 
of microfilming business records, this 
booklet is “must” reading. 
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7910. POINT YOUR FINGER AND 
TALK. Cut costs, save time and steps 
with fingertip communication is the mes- 
sage in a new booklet from Operadio 
Manufacturing Company. Without dials, 
buzzers, operators, or costly automatic 
equipment, the Flexifone Intercom 
works for you “at the speed of light.” 
Booklet relates ten specific ways that 
Flexifone’s efficiency and convenience 
saves you enough money to pay for itself 
in a short time. 


* ~ * 


7911. SELLING ICE CREAM PROF- 
ITABLY. A recent issue of Carnation 
Company’s bulletin, the Mixer, proves 
that ice cream is as good to sell as it is 
to eat. Most of the information about 
ice cream profits is given in sketches, 
charts, and graphs. Its purpose is to 
view objectively ice cream’s place in the 
sales picture today and tomorrow. Write 
to the Mixer for a look-see at ice cream 


profits. 
* * * 


7912. 64 KEY QUESTIONS FOR 
SALES MANAGEMENT. Compiled by 
Barrington Associates, Inc., these lead- 
ing questions are used as a guide in 
analyzing the selling function of busi- 
ness. Sales goals, policies, products, 
pricing, marketing, competition, distribu- 
tion, sales promotion, advertising all 
come in for their share of attention. If 
you want to measure your own selling 
program’s effectiveness, write to Bar- 
rington for a checklist. 


~ * . 


Requests for these booklets may be sent 
either direct to the company, or check 
the number below, clip and attach your 
company letterhead, and mail to the 
Editor, AMerican Business, 4660 Ravens- 
wood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 

* * * 

. Carrier Corporation, S. Geddes St., 
Syracuse 1, N. Y. 

2. Typewriter Div., Remington Rand 
Inc., 315 Fourth Ave, New 
York 10, N. Y. 

. The National Records Manage- 
ment Council, 100 Washington 
Square E., New York 3, N. Y. 

. Ediphone Div., Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc., West Orange, N. J. 

. Cummins Business Machines Cor- 
poration, 4788 N. Ravenswood 
Ave., Chicago 40, IIl. 

. Plastic Binding Corporation, 732 
Sherman St., Chicago 5, Il. 

. Public Relations Office, Interna- 
tional Trade Mart, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 

. Yawman and Erbe Manufacturing 
Company, 1042 Jay St., Roches- 
ter 3, N. Y. 

- Eastman Kodak Company, 343 
State St., Rochester 4, N. Y. 

. Operadio Manufacturing Company, 
St. Charles, Il. 

- Carnation Company, P. O. Box 
2035, Wilshire-Le Brea Station, 
Los Angeles 36, Calif. 

. Barrington Associates, Inc. 52 
Vanderbilt Ave., New York, 
New York. 
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Mail Math! 


...can be costly when postage 

is overpaid, embarrassing when 
underpaid ...and no problem at all 
when an office has a PB mailing 
scale!... Automatic pendulum 
mechanism weighs exactly—fast! 
... prevents embarrassing ‘Postage 
Due” letters from getting through, 
saves wasteful overpayment of 
postage... The wide-spaced 
markings show precise postage 
necessary at a glance... And the 
PB scale is built to last for years! 
. » » Also available: a 70 Ib. 
Parcel Post model . .. Write for 
illustrated booklet and free chart 
of new postal rates... 


PITNEY-BOWES 
= Mailing Scales 


PITNEY-BOWES, INC. 
2187 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


Originators of the postage meter 
++ Offices in 93 cities. 
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COSTLY RE-DRAFTING OF 
ORGANIZATION CHARTS 











Change to the 








EVERLASTING 
Interchangeable 
CHART 


® Permits quick, economical 
replacement of names. 





* Made in sizes to fit any 
organization structure. 

® May be photographed 
and reduced to any size 
print. 











A PARTIAL LIST OF 
PROMINENT USERS: 
New York Life Insurance Co. 
Socony Vacuum Oil Co. 
Harris-Seybold Co. 


Armour Research Foundation 
Canadian Industries, Ltd. 


The Shawinigan Water 
& Power Co. 





General Aniline & Film Corp. 


The EVERLASTING interchangeable chart saves many 
man hours in drafting and is always up to date. All parts 
are movable and may be re-arranged at will. Transparent 
plastic windows hold cards, any one of which may be 
changed without disturbing others. Plastic strips form 
vertical and horizontal lines. Cards may be hand lettered 
or typed without need for drafting or outside help. Hand- 
some in appearance, it is the answer to your chart problem. 


Call or write for illustrations and quotations ! 


1731 N. WELLS ST. 





| MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO. cuicaco 14, ut. 
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DON’T FILE 





PENDAFLEX* 


hanging folders 











For faster, easier, more efficient filing at 
a lower cost—try Pendaflex. 


No new cabinets needed — simple frame 
fits in file drawers! Filing changes from 
laborious searching to instant reference! 


Drop us a card and we'll send catalog and 


name of nearest dealer. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Oxford FILING SUPPLY CO., Inc. 


Garden City, N. Y. 








BELLEVILLE, {LLINO'S 
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Phone Privacy 
Snap @ “‘Hush-A-Phone’’ on your 
hone and eavesdroppers cannot 
hear you; prevents phone talk 
annoyance; improves phone 
a et Pl as At 
y or FP- 
on phone handle. An ideal gift. 
yY Catalog on request. 
, Hush-A-Phone Corp. 
Room 707, 65 Madison Avenue, New York 16 
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MAINTAINING COMPETITION. 
By Corwin D. Edwards. Those who are 
truly interested in preserving the health 
of a private competitive enterprise sys- 
tem should not miss reading this book. 
Mr. Edwards was formerly professor of 
economics at Northwestern University, 
and this volume was written while he 
was there. Dangers to competition in 
business lie in many areas. Some spring 
from theories advocating extension of 
government monopoly. But many lie in 
the thinking and actions of businessmen 
themselves, Cutthroat competition has 
wrecked many legitimate business enter- 
prises in the past. It is natural and 
right that there should be some limitation 
on this type of competition; this is not 
contested either by Mr. Edwards or any 
other reputable authority. However, 
“neither analysis nor experience supports 
the view that stable price levels can be 
achieved by allowing uncoordinated 
groups of businessmen to agree privately 
upon price-maintaining devices and to 
make these devices effective so far as 
they are severally able to do so.” Such 
a situation can lead either to private 
control of the entire markets by a few 
individuals (eliminating competition), or 
bring about “overexpansion of produc- 
tive capacity, collapse of the price agree- 
ment, and then unusually low prices.” 
Control logically should rest with a 
higher agency, and it is a government 
policy to promote reasonable competition 
that is discussed here. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. $3.75. 


TRAINING EMPLOYEES AND 
MANAGERS. By Planty, McCord, and 
Efferson. Undoubtedly one of the best 
books on training written within recent 
years. The authors display a complete 
grasp of all the current problems in 
the field and suggest many solutions. 
This is written for people who will 
install, guide, and supervise training 
programs, and so is recommended to all 
company executives, personnel directors, 
and training men. 

The book covers what training can 
achieve; how to organize, install, and ad- 
minister training; how to select and train 
people for training jobs; the various 
types of training programs; and special 
training problems of a small company. 

The authors have produced a useful 
and compact book—sometimes almost too 
compact. It would be improved by the 
use of illustrative cases and diagraming 
concepts. Also, it is too bad that the 
authors did not include chapters apply- 
ing their principles to retail and sales 
training. Ronald Press. $5.00. 

—Michael J. Massel 


DICTIONARY OF MODERN ECO- 
NOMICS. By Byrne J. Horton, Ph. D.; 
Julien Ripley, Ph. D.; and M. B. 
Schnapper. Not since Palgreave wrote 
his Dictionary of Political Economy in 


1894 has any attempt been made to 
round up terms and names in the field of 
economics, and as anybody in twentieth- 
century life can readily testify the tre. 
mendous expansion of this field has long 
called for some sort of classification, 
But the job is no easy one. The confusion 
of symbols and _ concepts, dreams, 
theories, and wishful thinking which has 
mushroomed since Theodore Roosevelt's 
time would seem to defy classification, 
The authors recognize this fact, warning 
the reader that “this work unavoidably 
reflects the ambiguities, uncertainties, 
and equivocations which are character- 
istic of modern economic talk and double 
talk . . . The number of possible varia- 
tions depends somewhat upon the number 
of economists (or others) with varying 
prejudices and opinions. All that the 
authors can say for their definitions is 
that they are essentially in accord with 
those prejudices and opinions which have 
been most widely held in recent years,” 

Bearing this idea in mind, the hook 
has been compiled with the greatest 
possible latitude in the field. It attempts, 
according to the jacket blurb, to cefine 
“the basic concepts of modern economic 
theory and practice,” as well as explain 
the major terms of business, finance, and 
commerce, provide digests of laws which 
have a direct bearing on economic ac- 
tivities, offer condensations of Supreme 
Court decisions which impinge on the 
nation’s economy, describe governmental 
and private agencies operating in eco- 
nomic fields, and include citations of 
reference books on specialized aspects 
of economics. 

There is a wealth of information 
here for the average businessman who 
needs some clarity in the broad field of 
political economics from time to time. 
Weaknesses are inherent in any first 
edition of a publication of this kind. 
And it can be assumed that future edi- 
tions will correct inevitable soft spots 
in this carefully compiled and written 
first attempt by three authors who are 
obviously well qualified. Public A ffairs 
Press. $5.00. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ORGANIZA- 
TION. By James D. Mooney. Reviset. 
This book was originally published in 
1939 and at that time represented what 
American Business called a “unique 
contribution to the art of management.” 
This revision has kept all the advantages 
of the original and added a good deal of 
data on developments since the original 
edition came out. The science of man- 
agement has received a tremendous shot 
in the arm through business and govern- 
mental activities during the recent war, 
and several schools of thought on the 
subject present well-documented thico- 
retical material in numerous publications 
at the present time. 

This volume, however, remains one of 
the clearest and most concise expositions 
of the “orthodox” school, as some stu- 
dents have classified it, of any book on 
the market. Applications of techniques 
involved in this view of administration to 
the fields of industrial management, labor 
relations, and external contacts should be 
especially useful to businessmen. Harper 
& Brothers. $3.00. 
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Unbreakable spring jaws 
clamp them firmly to cards but 
permit removal or rearrangement. 
Large openings covered by trans- 
parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red- 
insertable tabels in perforated strips for typing. 
2Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days’ trial. Price list free. 
Now filling orders promptly 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 
50,500 used by Shapleigh Hardware Co., 
St. Louis 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 631, Exeter, Nebr. 





Specialty to Sell 





Dealer wants specialty to sell by mail, must 
be new and appealing, unlimited supply, have 
repeat possibilities, retail at $5.00 or less. 
EARL G. GODING, Box B, Colfax, 
California. 
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Executives Wanted 








SALARIED POSITIONS 
$3,500—335,000 

If you are considering a new connection 
communicate with the undersigned. We 
offer the original personal employment 
service (39 years’ recognized standing and 
reputation). The procedure, of highest 
ethical standards, is individualized to your 
personal requirements and develops over- 
tures without initiative on your part. Your 
identity covered and present position pro- 
tected. Send only name and address for 
details. R. W. BIXBY, INC., 201 Dun 
Bidg., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 











SALARIED PERSONNEL $3,000—$25,000 


This reliable service, established 1927, conducts 
confidential negotiations for high grade men 
who seek a change of connection under condi- 
tions assuring, if employed, full protection to 
present position. Send name and address only 
for details. Personal consultation invited. JIRA 
THAYER JENNINGS, Dept. O, 241 Orange 
St., New Haven, Conn. 


Male Help Wanted 
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Steel Signals 
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Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
The H. C. Cook Co., 38 Beaver St. 

Ansonia, Conn. 





BUSINESS ADM: For Profs. Advertising, Ac- 
counting, Mgt., Mktg., Retailing, etc. Masters 
—Doctors Degrees. Colleges — Universities. 
Salaries to $7,000. CLINE TEACHERS 
AGENCY, East Lansing, Mich. 





Inventions for Sale 





EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for salee ADAM FISHER CO., 
41 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 





Postcard Advertising 
DYNAMIC! ATTENTION GETTING! 


Flash and Royal Border Postcards Give 
Your Message the Punch It Needs 


Send for samples today 


KUPFER PRINTING COMPANY 
501 S. Jefferson St. Chicago 7, Illinois | 
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CONOMIC forecasts for the last half of 
1949 range all the way from Baxter’s dire 
prediction that we are on the threshold of a long 
depression to Geisinger’s contention that the 
country is merely adjusting itself to a new 
price level, and once businessmen gear them- 
selves to it, a period of stability and good busi- 
ness will follow. With all due respect to the 
economists, the crux of the current situation is 
more psychological than economic. If consum- 
ers, in spite of the fact that they have money 
think we are heading into a depression, they are 
not likely to buy much of anything. If the big 
banks, insurance companies, and investment 
trusts sell Governments to pile up cash, as some 
are doing, you can hardly blame John Q. 
Public for not rushing to buy “E” bonds. If the 
Administration persists in its screwy conten- 
tion that the “recession” is business-made and 
synthetic, and continues to plump for higher 
taxes and controls, businessmen just naturally 
are going to take to the storm cellars and stay 
there. The latest Federal Reserve survey shows 
people had planned to buy in 1949 almost as 
many things as they bought in 1948. They still 
have the savings, but they seem to have lost the 
urge. If consumers can be convinced that there 
isn’t much to be gained by waiting and per- 
suaded to buy what they need now, something 
close to 1948 record sales could be realized by 
many industries. The task is a challenge to sales 
leadership and sales promotional resourceful- 
ness. The country is not going to hell in a 
handear, Mr. Baxter. 


What Are Wages? 


You may have a very clear idea in your own 
mind what you mean when you talk about 
wages in a labor contract. But, as we have seen 
in the case of several court rulings on pension 
plans and a National Labor Relations Board 
examiner’s contention that the price of meals in 
a lumber camp were wages, other people do not 
share your views. The dispute between the 
United Steelworkers and Big Steel over the 
meaning of “wages” in their agreement further 
illustrates the point. It seems clear that almost 
anything which even remotely relates to the 
compensation of employees can be construed as 
“wages.” And since the courts invariably up- 
hold the Board, union employment contracts 
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DARTNELL PRESS, CHICAGO 
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should be re-examined in the light of this de- F » 
velopment. If they contain a clause permitting 
reopening the contract to discuss wages, it 
should be made crystal clear just what each 
party means by “wages” and then spell it out 
so there can be no misunderstanding. We sus- 
pect that many so-called “no strike” clauses in 
labor agreements are nothing more than empty 
words. By placing its own interpretation of 
what constitutes “wages” in the contract, the 
union can strike a plant at will. As the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor leadership points out, 
under depression conditions a badly timed 
strike might kill the goose which has been lay- 
ing those nice, big, golden eggs. 















Entertaining Customers 


“We have instructed all our sales repre- 
sentatives,” said the sales manager of an im- 
portant company, “that hereafter any enter- 
tainment vouchers, other than luncheons and 
dinners, will not be honored. This may sound 
drastic, but I feel our product can stand on its 
own merits without resorting to petty bribery. 
If a salesman feels expensive drinks and shows 
are necessary to get business, he is not the kind 
of salesman we want in our organization.” This 
statement of policy is just one more indication 
of what is going on in business today. The 
alcohol is being squeezed out of expense ac- 
counts, not because it pleases management to 
get tough with salesmen, but because economic 
necessity demands that selling costs must be 
reduced. There may be some industries where it 
is necessary to buy business with lavish enter- 
tainment. But business thus purchased has a 
habit of leaving home when and if a competitor 
with a larger expense allowance comes along. 
It is the kind of business which is here today 
and across the street tomorrow. It is the kind of 
business a salesman who leaves to go with a 
competitor is most likely to take along with 
him. Perhaps the time has come when a con- 
structive company policy on expense accounts 
should be set down on paper and placed in the 
hands of all employees who spend company ex- 
pense funds. Not because our employees abuse 
the privilege, since few do, but simply as a 
way to bring home to the organization that the 
buggy ride is over, and that from now on in a 
dollar saved is ten dollars earned.—ZJ. C. A. 
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